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“THE GREAT AWAKENING” AND ITS 


EDUCATIONAL CONSEQUENCES 


By Professor WAYLAND J. CHASE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


“THe Great Awakening,’’ adequately 
conceived, was a world-wide evangelistic 
movement, a remarkable and complete 
change of attitude to religion on the part 
of thousands of men and women. Its first 
noteworthy manifestation was in Lutheran 
Germany, when under the leadership of the 
clergyman Spener, ‘‘collegia pietatis’’ de- 
veloped with the purpose of fostering and 
promoting a more vital type of religious- 
ness than that which then prevailed, and 
which seemed too much a matter of dogma, 
too little a matter of living and feeling. 
The members of these groups came to be 
known as pietists, and pietism spread 
Spener died in 1705, and was suc- 
ceeded in leadership by the Reverend 
August Franeke, who was a Lutheran 
clergyman, the professor of oriental lan- 
guages in the University of Halle and the 
founder of a great system of educational 
and philanthropic institutions that con- 
tinue to flourish. Pietism with its protest 
against religious formalism both mightily 
influenced the Lutheran Church, and also 
spread to the various other branches of 
Protestantism in Germany. Of these the 
Mennonites, the Moravians and the Ger- 
man Baptists (Dunkers) were especially 
influential. From Germany to the Ameri- 


widely. 


ean Colonies successive waves of migration 
were moving during this period of the rise 
and spread of pietism, that is the last of 
the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth century; and among the Ger- 
man settlers in America were many pie- 
tists. Pietism was other 
directions also at this time. and 
Charles Wesley, while students at Oxford, 
were won over to pietism by the preaching 
of a Moravian clergyman, and religious 
treatises of Francke influenced George 
Whitefield as well as others, who became, 
with the Wesleys, leaders of the English 
Methodist movement. 

This spread of pietism shows both the 
international extent of the movement and 
also the interdenominational character of 
it. It was not a new sect or new church, 
but a new attitude to religion, which, iden- 
tifying religion with life and conduct in 
fuller degree, became a new force in old 
churches and a new leaven generally in 
society. 

Our concern is with its workings in 
America. There the dispersion of its ad- 
herents, the various German 
through a wide wilderness in Pennsylva- 
nia, at first greatly weakened the move- 
ment, especially as the hard conditions of 


spreading in 
John 


groups, 
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frontier life necessarily monopolized the 


attention and energy of these settlers. 
Wretchedly poor at first as many of them 
were, in the course of time to these plod- 


hard-working Germans’ material 
prosperity But 
powerful among them until it had been 


their limits. 


ding, 


came. pletism was not 


acted upon from outside 
Close to these early settlers of eastern 
Pennsylvania were the Dutch of western 
New Jersey, then a wilderness untamed. 
The little Dutch Reformed 
churches of that region applied to their 
mother-church in Holland for leaders. In 


response to this cry there was sent to them 


struggling 


Theodore J. Frelinghuysen, a_ college 
eraduate, by birth not a Dutchman but a 
German, who had come in his fatherland 
under pietistic influences. Under his lead- 


preaching, which began in 
720 with a pastoral charge 


frontier 


ership and 
America in 
over four widely separated 
churches in the Raritan Valley, a gospel 
new to many was taught, namely, that bap- 
tism and communion were not the sum and 
substance of religious duty, that the es- 
sence of religion was in spiritual fervor 
and uprightness of conduct, because out- 
ward performance of religious ceremonies 
apart from a suitable frame of mind was 
hateful to God. Before long a vigorous 
revival of religion was manifest in these 
churches and spread from them to others 
of the Dutch Reformed congregations in 
this colony. The year 1726 especially saw 
wide-spread fervor manifested. At that 
time this frontier, like others in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New England, was 
receiving its first influx of the Scotch- 
Irish, whom industrial, religious and politi- 


eal oppression was driving out of North 
This stock was predominantly 
Presbyterian in religious faith, and drew 
its inspiration, like the adherents to the 
Dutch Reformed faith, from John Calvin. 
Frelinghuysen had again and again minis- 
tered to struggling Presbyterian groups 


Ireland. 
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who caught evangelistic fire from him. 
Soon there emerged from the Presbyterian 
clergy powerful preachers of the Freling- 
huysen brand of religion. Almost all these 
Presbyterian evangelists were graduates of 
the Log College of William Tennent at 
Neshaminy in eastern Pennsylvania. In 
his early ministry in Ireland Tennent, a 
graduate of the University of Glasgow, had 
been a priest of the Episcopal church, but 
having later espoused Presbyterianism, 
became in America the foremost exponent 
of that doctrine. A great preacher, he was 
also a great teacher. 
other youth with his four sons whom he 
taught in his study, he built in 1726 a log 
structure for the better housing of this 
developing school, and this came to have 
national fame as the Log College. It was 
academy, college and theological seminary 
all in one. This was the mother of many 
similar schools South and West and North. 
Though religion had chief place in its cur- 
riculum, its graduates demonstrated con- 
vincingly a thorough grounding in the 
classical and oriental languages, and the 
other accepted essentials of the higher edu- 
cation of that time. Through the power- 
ful preaching of such Presbyterian clergy- 
men as these, the revival movement spread 
throughout the churches of this denomina- 
tion scattered along the frontiers of the 
Middle Colonies. 

Almost contemporaneous with these hap- 
penings another religious revival was pre- 
vailing in the New England region where 
the greatest of all eighteenth century 
clergymen in America, Jonathan Edwards, 
was exercising influence over his fellow 
Puritans. 1734 and 1735 saw especially 
fervid manifestations of his power over 
the emotions of his fellow New Englanders. 
How much this New England revival was 
in its early stages influenced from the old 
world, it is difficult to measure, though 
beyond question at this time waves of re- 
ligious influence were reaching from there 


Kirst associating 
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across the Atlantic into all sections of the 
Colonial area. Cooperating with Edwards 
were other preachers of notable pulpit 
power, and in consequence Congregational- 
ism was mightily stirred and quickened. 

By the 1730’s the Baptist churches in 
America were but very few. They had as 
yet no national organization in either the 
old world or the new, and were not a pow- 
erful foree in the early stages of the revival 
movement, but, as we shall see, no denomi- 
nation eventually profited more from the 
Great Awakening than they did. 

To this religious movement the Quakers 
were friendly, and by it they undoubtedly 
profited. As, however, emphasis upon 
‘‘the inner light,’’ the spiritual aspect of 
worship, was a cardinal feature of their 
religion, their need of religious quickening 
vas less significant than was that of other 
The Anglican Church in America 
for the most part was hostile to this type of 
evangelism and remained aloof from it. 
The influence upon this church was, how- 
ever, very great, but as we shall see of a 
weakening rather than a strengthening 


sects. 


sort. 

We have now seen that by the last of the 
1730’s a great increase in religious fervor 
had manifested itself among the Germans, 
the Seoteh-Irish, the Dutch and the En- 
glish in America. At that time there 
occurred that which swept together these 
separate manifestations into one great 
practically nation-wide movement. This 
unifying force was the remarkable preach- 
ing of George Whitefield, who began the 
first of his tours of the Colonies in 1739. 
Before that time he had already had a dis- 
tinguished career as an evangelist in the 
British Isles, and accounts of this had pre- 
ceded him and prepared the way for him. 
Converted to the English form of pietism 
while he was a student at Oxford, he had 
identified himself heartily and prominently 
with the movement which John and 
Wesley led, and had become 


Charles 
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famous for his power to hold thousands 
under the spell of his preaching. Though 
ordained as a clergyman of the Church of 
England, he had been refused by many 
ehurches of that faith the privilege to 
preach in them, and had gathered together 
great concourses of worshippers in open 
fields. His voice had extraordinary clear- 
ness and earrying power, and Franklin in 
his autobiography witnesses to his ability 
to hold together open-air congregations of 
three thousand or more. His interest in 
America was two-fold. He had established 
an orphan asylum in the young colony of 
Georgia, and was zealous to promote its 
welfare and to collect funds for it. Also 
he felt that he had been divinely called to 
gospel, as he understood it, in 


He but 


years old when in 1739 he en- 


spread the 
England’s colonial world. was 
twenty-five 
tered upon this missionary enterprise, and 
he continued it to the time of his death in 
1770, just before our Revolutionary War, 
having by then preached ten sermons a 
week for thirty-four years. In that inter- 
val his visits to America were oft repeated, 
1740, 1746, 1754, 1763, and once more in 
the year of his death. These visits were 
long extended, and on his preaching tours 
he traversed the colonies from Georgia to 
northern New England. His mission was 
not to proselyte for Anglicanism, but to 
preach to people of every faith. Quakers, 
Lutherans, Moravians, Mennonites, Ger- 
man Reformed, Dutch Reformed, Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Baptists and 
many connected with no church, all flocked 
to hear him. Many leaders of the various 
churches gave him cordial welcome, and to 
all religious workers of whatever faith who 
would accept it, he gave cordial coopera- 
tion. Under his preaching the revival 
movements already started gained vastly 
greater momentum, volume, extent and 
duration. His gospel was not nearly so 
much of the terrorizing type as that of 


some of his fellow-evangelists, notably 














Jonathan Edwards, for his theme was more 
often divine love than divine wrath. 

In 1740 when the authorities of the 
Anglican Church in Philadelphia refused 
to permit Whitefield to preach in it, some 
of his supporters launched the project of 
constructing through popular subscription 
a huge brick building to be used for his 
preaching and that ‘‘of orthodox experi- 
whatever denomina- 
tion,’’ and also for a charity school. 
Whitefield and Franklin were trustees of 
both this so-called ‘‘New Building’’ and 


enced preachers of 


the school. 

Not only religion but all sorts of benevo- 
lences had his support. The misery of the 
poor deeply stirred him, and he spoke 
often in behalf of humanitarian enter- 
prises, like those of the orphan, the Negro, 
the Indian and the untaught poor. 

Thus, for more than thirty years White- 
field gave life to the 
Great Awakening, and measurably helped 
to make it what to-day the chief authorities 
in our country’s history recognize it to be, 
namely, one of the most important social 
forees of eighteenth century America. 

Of the many thousands who professed 
conversion, there were beyond doubt very 
many who backslid and relapsed, many in- 
dividuals on whom the influence of the 
revival was but temporary and transitory. 
But there were enough more whose atti- 
tude to life became permanently changed; 
and as a result enduring transformation 
was wrought in religious groups. Churches 
that before had been weak became strong 
in number of members, strong in lead- 
ership, and strong in spirit. This may well 
be illustrated by the Lutherans and the 
Baptists. In 1742 Heinrich M. Muhlen- 
berg came as missionary to the German 
Lutherans of Pennsylvania. He found 
them about the most needy of our immi- 
grants, their poverty being the result of 
generations of desolating warfare in the 
whence they came. 


continuousness of 


European regions 
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They lacked the means to build churches 
or support ministers or to provide schools 
and teachers. Muhlenberg’s leadership, 
reinforced by the other agencies of the 
Great Awakening, put courage and self- 
respect into this people whom prolonged 
servitude had all but crushed. By the time 
of the Revolutionary War this sect, whose 
churches then extended from the Carolinas 
to the Hudson, had been firmly united into 
a single organization and their membership 
increased many fold. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there were about a score of small Bap- 
tist churches in the American colonies, 
with some 800 members. By the time of 
the Revolution there were 471 churches 
with more than 35,000 members distributed 
through all the colonies. 

In respect to the older denominations, as 
the Presbyterians and the Congregational- 
ists, the movement seemed at times to be 
likely to divide and disrupt more than to 
unify. Old Lights and New Lights, Old 
Sides and New Sides arrayed themselves 
against each other in hostility to or in sup- 
port of the revival, yet on the whole both 
of these denominations were greatly 
strengthened in numbers and were made 
national in their organizations and influ- 
ence. Because of the intellectual stimulus 
which conflict over the revival supplied, a 
liberal party developed eventually within 
these denominations. From this, after the 
Revolution, Unitarianism took its organized 
form. But what numbers the orthodox 
churches thus lost were very much more 
than offset by the gains made. 

The Anglicans, who were practically 
united in opposition to the movement, suf- 
fered material losses in membership. And 
ehurch establishment met with a very 
severe blow from this drawing away from 
the Episcopal churches and from the con- 
temporaneous strengthening of the various 
dissenting denominations. 

There were no Methodist churches in 
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America in the period of the Great Awak- 
ening. It was not till about 1765 that the 
first immigrants of this faith arrived, and 
the first Methodist organization in our 
eolonies was within the Chureh of En- 
cland. In the year immediately following 
the Revolutionary War a schism developed, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church be- 
came a separate organization. Thus the 
Great Awakening did not develop this 
denomination, but it effectively prepared 
the way for it. 

Thus much as to its effect upon denomi- 
nations. As to the effect upon religion as 
a whole, our chief historians of the Colonial 


period, Osgood, Channing, James_ T. 
Adams, are in agreement. The Great 


Awakening reestablished religion as a con- 
trolling foree in society and made it far 
more vital than it had come to be. This 
awakened vitality thereafter expressed 
itself in humanitarian enterprises of many 
kinds. ‘‘The first word against slavery 
was spoken by men of the Pietist group. 
The anti-slavery movement in New England 
was originated by one of the great evan- 
gelical leaders then.”’ 

The impulse given by the Great Awaken- 
ing to education was tremendous. To 
understand this it must be remembered 
that in eighteenth century America no- 
where outside of the New England Colonies 
was education an affair of the secular gov- 
ernment. And in New England, towns 
maintained schools because of the union of 
and church. Throughout Colonial 
America, then, the school was the hand- 
maid of the church, and educational zeal 
ebbed and flowed with the tide of religious 
Because the Great Awakening had 
increased church membership and multi- 
pled echurehes, more ministers were 
needed, and the Evangelical ministers of 
the Presbyterian and Congregational 


town 


fervor. 


groups, which possessed the tradition of an 
educated clergy, bestirred themselves to 
provide colleges that would train for their 
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ministries the gifted young men who under 
the spell of this revival heard the call to 
preach. 

In 1746, about six months before the 
passing of William Tennent and his Log 
College, the Philadelphia Presbyterian 
synod projected another institution which 
should supply instruction ‘‘in the learned 
languages and in the liberal arts and 
sciences,’’ and secured a charter for it 
from the royal governor of New Jersey. 
At first called the College of New Jersey, 
this institution became Princeton College, 
since in 1756 it found a fixed home in the 
town of that name. Two of its first trus- 
tees were sons of William Tennent. Most 
of its first six presidents, among them 
Jonathan Edwards, had been prominent 
preachers in the revival movement. In 
Princeton was the notable educational re- 
sponse that Presbyterians made to the 
Great Awakening. 

John Frelinghuysen, son of Theodore J., 
established at Somerville, New Jersey; a 
theological seminary for candidates to the 
ministry of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
From this developed Queen’s College, 
chartered in 1766. Enriched about sixty 
years later by Colonel Henry Rutgers, an 
eminent member of that church, it took his 
name and became Rutgers College of 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Among the first leaders of the eighteenth 
century Baptist churches were many who 
were without college diploma or special 
educational training. But through the 
cordial aid and cooperation the Baptist 
preachers of the Middle Colonies received 
from the Presbyterian divines, they gained 
an appreciation of the advantages of 
special ministerial preparation. 
quence several schools were established by 
the Baptists upon the model of the Log 


9? 


In conse- 


College. Of these the most famous was 
that at Hopewell, New Jersey. Here 
James Manning studied, and then at 


Princeton. In 1762 he met with other dele- 
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gates to the Philadelphia Association of 
Baptist Churches in deliberation about the 
project to found a Baptist college. Some 
favored locating it south of the James 
River, in which region no eollege existed. 
But consideration of the difficulty of ob- 
taining a charter for it from any other 
colony than Rhode Island led to its being 
established there, where it was incorpor- 
ated in 1764. James Manning was its first 
Its board of trustees was to be 

saptists, Quakers, Congrega- 
Similarly, 
com- 
several 


president. 
made up of 
Episcopalians. 


tionalists and 


Prineceton’s first board of trustees 


prised representatives from 
churches, the Quakers and the Anglicans 
as well as from the Presbyterians. Such 
union of effort was a direct outcome of the 
practice of cooperation which characterized 
the Evangelical leaders. 

One of the most eloquent preachers of 
the religious revival in New England was 
Eleazar Wheelock, a graduate of Yale and 
a Congregational clergyman in western 
Connecticut on the edge of the land of 
Oneida and Tuscarora Indians. For the 
training of picked youth of these tribes for 
missionary work he began a school. To 
such the Great 
Awakening gave new life and vigor, and to 
them Whitefield’s influence in England 
brought financial aid from there. 

By the 1760’s this school was receiving 
white youth as well as Indians, for what 
might be called a collegiate course was now 
given. When the Colonial legislature of 
Connecticut denied Wheelock’s request for 
a charter, he applied to the governor of 
New Hampshire, by whom a charter was 
granted. Then the school was moved to 
Hanover on the edge of the New Hamp- 
shire wilderness, and log buildings con- 
structed under Wheelock’s supervision for 
long constituted the college plant. It was 
fitting that this institution, named for 
Lord Dartmouth, who had assisted mate- 
rially in collecting funds for it, should 


missionary endeavors 
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have on its seal ‘‘Vox Clamantis in 
deserto,’’ ‘‘The voice of one erying in the 
wilderness. ’’ 

Even the non-sectarian University of 
Pennsylvania has a root-tendril that runs 
into this religious soil so fertile for eduea- 
tional beginnings. It is to be remembered 
that this institution began as ‘‘The Aecad- 
emy of Philadelphia,’’ a project of Benja- 
min Franklin. In 1749 Franklin, already 
one of the trustees of the academy, was 
chosen as one of the trustees of the so- 
ealled ‘‘New Building’? which we have 
seen constructed on the stimulus that 
Whitefield’s presence in America supplied. 
Needing a building for their school, the 
academy trustees acquired that, and 
agreed ‘‘to keep forever open in it a large 
hall for oceasional preachers’’ and also to 
maintain in the building a free school for 
the instruction of poor children. 

As has been pointed out, religionists 
among the Germans, whether Lutherans, 
Reformed or of other sects, had a greater 
handicap of poverty than other American 
church In consequence 
movements among them for higher educa- 
tion did not fructify till late in the cen- 
tury. But these endeavors were visibly 
accelerated by the Great Awakening and 
eventually resulted in the founding, by the 
joint effort of Lutherans and the Reformed 
Church, with the aid of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, of Franklin College at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, in 1787. 

The stimulus given by the Great Awak- 
ening to schools below the level of colleges 
is fully as discernible as that given to 
higher education. In thousands of indi- 
viduals, new aspirations had been kindled, 
and new ambitions aroused. The determi- 
nation to make something of one’s self or 
to make more of one’s self commonly ex- 
pressed itself in a purpose to get an edu- 
cation. More schools became needed. This 
need revealed itself to men of wealth, in 


groups. early 





whom humanitarian purposes had been 
quickened, and to religious leaders, who 
realized the significance of educational 
opportunity. Thus there were born in this 
period many academies, some of which 
secular philanthropy engendered, and 
others which had their origin in denomina- 
tional zeal. Their name literally is legion. 
Before 1800 there were twenty-five or more 
of them in Virginia alone. Such were 
Prince Edward Academy and Liberty Hall 
Academy, both founded before the Revolu- 
tionary War. The former has developed 
into Hampden-Sydney College of to-day, 
and the latter into Washington and Lee 
University. Samples of such in North 
Carolina founded in the same period were 
Clio’s Nursery and Science Hall in Iredell 
County, and Zion Parnassus near the town 
of Salisbury. In Georgia, South Carolina 
and Maryland others sprang up. Among 
those of the Middle Colonies the eduea- 
tional achievements of the Moravians 
under the leadership of Count Zinzendorf 
were especially notable, like the seminary 
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for girls, first at Germantown in 1742, and 
to-day at Bethlehem; and Nazareth Hall 
for boys in 1743. New England proved to 
be an especially fertile field for academies ; 
Phillips Andover, 1778, and Phillips Exe- 
ter, 1781, were of this crop, and both are 
directly traceable to the influence of the 
Great Awakening. 

Along with the academies, and often 
almost indistinguishable from them, were 
the many schools begun by clergymen, 
especially the 
Chureh, and frequently modeled on Ten- 
Typical of these was 


those of Presbyterian 
nent’s Log College. 
that frontier log school of Rev. Moses 
Waddell near the boundary between South 
Carolina and Georgia. There John Cal- 
houn got his preparation for Yale. 

Into the field of elementary education 
there is no need to enter at this time, for it 
will be accepted without demonstration 
that these manifestations of zeal for educa- 
tion on the upper levels insure that there 
was a multiplying of educational facilities 
for elementary schooling as well. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SEVENTH MEXICAN SEMINAR 

THE Seventh Seminar in Mexico meeting in 
Mexico City from July 3 to 23 is planned to 
be a “eooperative study of Mexican life and 
culture.” Its membership is open to people who 
have an interest in international relations and 
who have a genuine desire to understand the 
Mexican people. The three week’s program in- 
cludes lectures, round table conferences and field 
trips. 

The lectures, given by authorities in Mexico, 
present various phases of Mexican life in the 
fields of edueation, art, international relations, 
economies, musie, folk lore, sociology and gov- 
ernment. Among those who will lecture before 
the seminar are Moises Saenz, Carlos Chavez, 
Ramon Beteta, Diego Rivera and Rafael 
Ramirez. 

The round tables give small groups the op- 
portunity to study and discuss some subject in 


their particular field of interest. The leaders 
and their subjects in this year’s session include 
Judge Florence E. Allen, on international re- 
lations; Dr. Ernest Gruening, on economics; 
Count René d’Harnoncourt, on arts and crafts; 
Dr. Charles W. Hackett, on the history of 
Mexico, and Miss Elizabeth Wallace on Latin 
American literature. Of special interest this 
year will be the round table on archeology led 
by Dr. Frans Blom. Among other subjects, this 
group will study the recent discoveries made at 
Monte Alban and at the close of the seminar a 
trip will be made to Oaxaca to study the pyra- 
mids themselves. 

Field trips will be made to Puebla, Oaxtepee, 
Xochimileo, Cuautla, Cuernavaca and Taxco, 
where members of the seminar will be guests at 
the “casa” of the committee. The object of 
these trips is to visualize the historical back- 
ground, to see the schools at work and to under- 
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stand the indigenous culture of Mexico. The 
summer is cool and the country affords many 
opportunities for study and travel. 

Inquiries and applications should be addressed 
to Hubert C. Herring, Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

THe youth movement in Germany will be 
studied by American teachers in courses to be 
given in Europe by the 1932 summer session of 
Columbia University, according to a statement 
issued by Professor John J. Cross, director of 
the session. The teachers also will investigate 
and study the educational systems of Germany, 
France and England. 

Three tours, one to each of these countries, 
will be backed by the International Institute of 
Teachers College, under the direction of Pro- 
Del Manzo, 


‘ 


fessors Thomas Alexander, M. C. 
Ruth E. MeMurry and their associates. 

Every type of German education will be 
studied, including school organization, methods 
of instruction, playgrounds, juvenile welfare 
work, physical education, outdoor life, art and 
dramatic instruetion. 

Berlin, Magdeburg, Heidelberg, Dusseldorf, 
Essen, Dresden, Weimar, Stuttgart, Halle, Jena, 
Mainz and Koln will be visited. Each student 
will be required to prepare a written report on 
some special problem studied during the six 
weeks’ trip. Students on the German study 
tour will sail from New York on June 15 and 
will leave Germany about August 1. 

The group visiting France will have the op- 
portunity to study “other important phases of 
French life and culture” besides its educational 
system. The course will begin in Paris about 
June 1. 

The English trip will be the first organized 
study tour to the British Isles to be backed by 
the International Institute. The students will 
have the opportunity to observe various phases 
of English life, including music, art, drama, in- 
dustry, agriculture and commerce. The course 
will begin in London about July 6. 

Science and science education in Germany will 
be studied by a fourth group on a special field 
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trip under the direction of Dr. Lois Meier Shoe- 
maker, of the New Jersey State Teachers (Col- 
lege. Walking tours in the Black Forest, the 
Bavarian Alps and Saxon-Switzerland, a trip 
up the Rhine and visits to various cities will be 
included. On its excursions the party will put 
up at the German “Jugendherbergen,” or youth 
hostels, provided throughout the country. 

A course for advanced students which will in- 
clude field studies and research in problems ot 
education in foreign countries, under the diree- 
tion of Professors Paul Monroe, George S. 
Counts, I. L. Kandel, L. M. Wilson, Alexander, 
Del Manzo and MeMurry, also will be offered. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
FRIENDS SERVICE COM- 
MITTEE 
THE American Friends Service Committee 
will hold this year three Institutes of Interna- 
tional Relations: at Haverford College, Penn- 
sylvania, June 13 to 25; at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, June 20 to July 2, 
and at Wellesley College, Massachusetts, June 
23 to July 2. In the past two years, this Quaker 
organization has held at Haverford College sim- 
ilar institutes, which have met with decided 

success. 

All three institutes will give opportunity for 
study under experts in their respective fields of 
world relationships, and the questions of the 
times such as war debts, disarmament, the Man- 
churian struggle and the like. Courses of col- 
lege grade on the economic, political and spir- 
itual phases of the struggle for world peace will 
run throughout the period of each institute, 
while shorter courses and single lectures will 
deal with special topics, or with methods of 
creating attitudes of international good-will. 

Some of those who will serve on the faculty, 
or lecture at one or more of the institutes, are 
James G. MeDonald, of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation; Norman Thomas, of the League for 
Industrial Democracy; Sidney B. Fay, of Har- 
vard University; Kirby Page, editor of The 
World To-morrow; Devere Allen, editor of The 
Nation; Edward A. Steiner, of Grinnell Col- 
lege; Grover Clark, consultant on Far Eastern 
affairs; Harry D. Gideonse, University of Chi- 
cago. 

These institutes, with their emphasis on inter- 
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national affairs of the moment, together with 
their material and spiritual backgrounds, give 
the information needed by teachers who want 
to keep up with the times and are interested in 
promoting world peace. Moreover, there will 
be special lectures for teachers. 

The schedule will be, in general: Classes in 
the morning, recreation in the afternoon, lec- 
tures (open to the public) in the evening. 
Further information may be obtained from the 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY 


PRESIDENT Hoover has issued a proclamation 
setting apart May 1 as Child Health Day and 
ealling upon all agencies and organizations in- 
terested in child welfare “to unite upon that day 
of such exercises as will 
of the nation to the fun- 
of unremitting effort for 
the protection and development of the health 
of the nation’s children.” The proclamation, 
made publie at the White House on March 21, 


follows: 


in the observance 
awaken the people 
damental necessity 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the United States, 
by enactment of May 18, 1928, requested the presi- 
dent to proclaim May 1 as Child Health Day, for 
national consideration of this subject; and 

WHEREAS, The children of this nation are our 
most precious possession, the causes and objects 
of our deepest affections, and in them is the prom- 
ise of our future homes; and 

WHEREAS, We have in them the constant and 
unfailing souree of vitality, wealth and leadership, 
the future benefits of which to the nation depend 
upon the health and protection of children to-day; 
and 

WHEREAS, The knowledge of how to protect and 
promote their health, physical, mental and spiri- 
tual, is more accessible than ever before, as the 
reports of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection give tangible evidence; now, 

Therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim 
May 1, to be Child Health Day, and do invite all 
agencies and organizations interested in child wel- 
fare to unite upon that day in the observance of 
such exercises as will awaken the people of the 
nation to the fundamental necessity of unremit- 
ting effort for the protection and development of 
the health of the nation’s children. 
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HEALTH PROMOTION WEEK IN 
ILLINOIS 


GOVERNOR EMMERSON of Illinois has issued a 
proclamation ealling upon citizens of the state 
to take part in “health promotion week and 
child health day,” the week beginning on April 
24 and the day of Sunday, May 1. The State 
Department of Public Health was designated by 
the governor as “the official agency to develop 
suitable program for these projects,” and Dr. 
Andy Hall, director of public health, has ae- 
cordingly addressed a communication with sug- 
gestions to the educators of Illinois. 

Dr. Hall opens his letter with the declaration 
that, “if the prevailing hard times had oceurred 
just forty years ago our experiences of the last 
two years would have been immeasurably worse. 
This is a known fact beeause there was a major 
economic depression in the early nineties and 
extensive epidemics made suffering and hardship 
much worse than what we have recently wit- 


nessed.” He continues: 


The experiences of 1890 were typical. In that 
year tuberculosis, typhoid fever and diphtheria 
caused an aggregate of 11,049 deaths in Illinois. 
Last year the same three diseases caused only 
5,274 deaths, although the population of the state 
has doubled since 1890. Had the 1890 rates of 
those three diseases prevailed, there would have 
been over 150,000 more cases and over 17,000 more 
deaths in 1931 than actually occurred. 

For this magnificent improvement the schools 
deserve no little credit. They have been of the 
greatest importance in making possible the gen- 
eral application of preventive medicine. A recent 
study showed that over one third of the time is 
given to general science and biology courses. 


RETRENCHMENT AND ECONOMY IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Dr. Paut R. Mort, associate director of the 
National Survey on School Finance, announced 
before the Board of Consultants in session at 
the Department of the Interior on February 19 
and 20, that methods of retrenchment and econ- 
omy in maintaining the public schools through- 
out the nation because of reduced budgets will 
be sought and tabulated by the survey. 

An attempt will be made, according to a re- 
port of the meeting in the U. S. Daily, to deter- 
mine what economies are harmful to educational 
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opportunities and what will not vitally affect 
them. 

The board discussed four outstanding types 
of retrenchments and economies which already 
One 
is classified as a major retrenchment represent- 
ing a definite curtailment of educational oppor- 


have been tried by many school systems. 


tunities. Under this type of economy, the school 
year is shortened, nursery schools, kindergar- 
tens, health service, special teachers and typical 
classes, guidance personnel, vocational educa- 
tion, evening schools, summer schools, supervi- 
sion, transportation and similar activities are 
eliminated. ‘Another policy introduced has been 
to raise the minimum age for school entrance. 

A second type of retrenchment, which may be 
justified in some instances, calls for an increase 
in pupil-teacher ratios, the elimination of small 
classes in larger schools, the curtailment of the 
school building program, and the curtailment of 
repairs. The purchase of new equipment is lim- 
ited, salaries are reduced, and new teachers are 
engaged at lower salaries than the regular seale. 

Certain economies may be a definite step in 
the wrong direction. For example, to eliminate 
school clerks, the employment of students for 
this work is regarded as a wrong move. Also 
the elimination of free texts and supplies, the 
reduction in transportation expenditures, the 
shortening of bus routes, and the increase in 
charges for tuition, gymnasium, locker, towel 
and similar fees are regarded as bad methods of 
economy. 

Within the same type fall the policy of elim- 
inating teachers’ sick leaves, cutting salaries of 
beginning teachers to that of substitutes, and 
the limitation of extracurricular activities. 

The fourth or miscellaneous type of econ- 
omies, certain measures, which are “earmarks” 
of good administration, “but even more neces- 
are listed. 


sary now than in ordinary times,” 


Members of the Board of Consultants reviewed 
those involving such policies as careful specifi- 
eations for purchasing, careful check on deliv- 
eries as to amount and quality, and careful need 
of personnel, equipment and supplies. Atten- 
tion was given to methods of safeguarding 
funds and to an efficient planning of building 
construction. 

Other measures of economy within this cate- 
administrative matters as 


gory touched such 
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careful study of insurance rates, amounts, coy- 
erage, ete., getting lowest interest rates possible, 
receipt of interest on bank balances, placing 
cafeterias on a self-supporting basis, and effi- 
cient organization of classes to eliminate small 
sections. 

Tentative studies proposed by the research 
staff about which discussion centered also in- 
cluded such topics as predictable changes in ex- 
penditures for schools, school indebtedness, 
sources of school support and the ability to sup- 
port schools. 


STATUS OF THE CHICAGO TEACHERS 

AN insight into the straits in which public 
school teachers in Chicago find themselves be- 
cause of the inability of that city to pay their 
salaries is given in a communication received 
on March 23 by the group of New York City 
teachers which is sponsoring a move to assist 
their colleagues, as reported in The New York 
Sun. 

The Chicago teachers, writing to the New 
York group, stated that they had received only 
ten weeks’ pay in about eleven months. The 
letter continued: “The daily papers in Chicago 
to-day carry reports about a questionnaire cir- 
culated by the Principals Club. Five hundred 
teachers replied that they have absolutely 
reached the end of their resources and recite 
numerous instances of real suffering. The pres- 
ent outlook is quite unpromising. We can not 
believe but that Chicago will find some way to 
secure some money for the teachers, but nobody 
seems to know how this will be brought about. 

The New York City teachers, according to 
the Sun, are planning to offer assistance which 
will probably, if effected, take the form of a 
loan fund. The offer of the New York teach- 
ers, the letter from Chicago said, “thrilled” the 
Chicago staff. 

Whatever arrangements can be made along 
the lines suggested by the New York teachers 
will be made through an organization of Chi- 
eago teachers set up by Superintendent of 
Schools William J. Bogan. 

The New York teachers are representatives of 
seven leading teachers’ associations, including 
the Brooklyn Teachers Association, the Queens- 
borough Teachers Association, the Bronx Bor- 
oughwide Association of Teachers, the Staten 
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Island Teachers Association, the High School 
Teachers Association, the New York Principals 
Association and the Junior High School Prin- 
cipals Association. 

Augustus Ludwig, president of the Brooklyn 
Teachers Association, is chairman of the special 
committee negotiating with the Chicago staff, 
and Miss Margaret Mackintosh, president of the 
New York Principals Association, is secretary. 


REORGANIZATION OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION IN THE STATE OF 
OREGON 

Mr. WauLAceE B. Warton, who is an edi- 
torial correspondent of The New York Times, 
writes from Portland, Oregon, under date of 
March 17, that to assist the general program of 
Governor Julius L. Meier in reducing cost of 
eovernment, the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Edueation has approved a drastic reorganiza- 
tion of the higher education system, to become 
effective when the fall term opens. The plan 
eliminates duplieations in courses of major im- 
portance given at both the University of Oregon 
and Oregon State College. The saving in oper- 
ation of the two institutions will be in excess of 
$1,000,000 annually and, according to the board, 
will be accomplished without loss of efficiency. 

In the broad set-up the number of schools in 
the two state institutions is reduced from forty- 
one to twelve through incorporating many into 
There will be six schools at the uni- 
The num- 


one unit. 
versity and six at the State College. 
ber of deans will be reduced to twelve. 

The board has decided to select a president of 
higher education who will be the senior adminis- 
trative officer for both major institutions and 
the three normal schools. The university, the 
state college and the normal school group will 
each have a vice-president or a senior dean in 
immediate charge. 

Under the plan the university will have the 
schools of literature and arts, social science, 
business administration and commerce, fine arts 
and physical edueation. At the State College 
the schools will be home economies, agriculture, 
physical and biological sciences, engineering, 
forestry and pharmacy. The University of 
Oregon Medical School in Portland will be con- 
tinued without material change. The school of 
journalism at the university and the schools of 
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industrial journalism and mines at the State 
College have been abolished. 

Contrary to expectations based on the rivalry 
between the two institutions, the plan has met 
with general approval. 
move will result in lower taxes and that the state 


It is eoneeded that the 


board has labored conscientiously to avoid im- 
pairment of actual efficiency of the general 
system. 

Although not adopted formally, the board has 
recommended that all freshmen be required to 
live in dormitories, and that Greek-letter so- 
cieties refrain from pledging until the end of the 
freshman year. This move, if adopted, as seems 
likely, will do much to maintain the integrity of 
the bond issues floated for construction of the 
state dormitories by concentrating student per- 
sonnel. 

The effect on the Greek-letter societies that 
have recently completed new houses, most of 
them financed by bonds or mortgages, has yet 
to be determined. 
while the shoe may pinch for the first year the 


It is generally felt that 


membership ean be built up later through in- 
creasing the size of the pledge list of sopho- 
mores. 

President Lyle Spencer, of the University of 
Washington, is said to have approved the plan 
in principle and said the State of Washington 
would soon have to follow suit. 

The general plan will permit an interchange 
of work heretofore impossible, or accomplished 
at the expense of maintaining two duplicate 
units. 

The university and State College are in the 
same sector of the Willamette Valley and only 
forty miles apart, making the interchange com- 
paratively easy. 

Under the new plan the president of the sys- 
tem will maintain headquarters at the state 
-apital, Salem, with the vice-presidents or senior 
deans resident at their respective institutions. 
Selection of the new president of the system is 
now the major problem of the State Board of 
Higher Education and is expected to be made 
by July 1. 

THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 

THERE will be six hundred and five courses 

offered by the University of Chicago during the 
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coming summer quarter. These embrace work 
for undergraduates and graduate students in 
the university’s four upper divisions and for 
professional students in seven schools. 

The faculty will number 352, of whom 142 
are full professors and 129 are associate or as- 
sistant professors. A modification of the uni- 
versity’s policy this year has inereased the pro- 
portion of regular members of the university 
staff who will continue to teach throughout the 
summer and has reduced the number of visiting 
faculty members to twenty-five. 

The policy of confining the work of the sum- 
mer quarter to ten weeks, which was inau- 
gurated last year for the convenience of teach- 
ers who wish to study during the summer, will 
be continued this year. The first term will be- 
gin on June 20 and close on July 22, and the 
second term will open July 25 and close on Au- 
gust 26. Each term is credited toward a uni- 
versity degree as a minor, those registering for 
one term only being privileged to complete the 
major through the home-study department. 

A total of 4,957 different students registered 
for either or both terms of the summer quarter 
last year, 3,273 having graduate status, 1,234 
being undergraduates and 450 unclassified. 

The School of Edueation headed by Dean 
Charles H. Judd, leads in the number of courses 
offered. Fifteen full professors, all members 
of the regular university faculty, and twenty- 
three staff members of lower rank, will offer 
sixty courses. The work is divided into nine 
subdivisions: Introductory courses; the school 
in the social order; educational psychology; 
educational administration; curriculum, meth- 
ods and supervision; statistics and measure- 
ment; higher education; secondary education, 
and elementary education. The work of the 
school is housed largely in the new Graduate 
Edueation Building, erected at a cost of $600,- 
000, which was formally opened on March 14 
and 15. 

Two conferences will supplement the aca- 
demie work in education during the quarter, the 
seventh annual conference of administrative 
officers of institutions of higher education, to 
be held on July 13, 14 and 15, and the confer- 
ence of public-school administrative officers io 
be held on July 18 and 22. 

Three visitors will supplement the faculty of 
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law: Robert L. Henry, Judge of the Mixed 
Court, Alexandria, Egypt; Sigvald Nielson, of 
Stanford University, and Roger J. Traynor, of 
the University of California. The Divinity 
School, which is headed by Dean Shailer 
Mathews, will offer 49 courses. The staff of 33 
members, including 17 full professors, will in- 
clude Dr. Edmund §8. Conklin, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Oregon; Leslie 
Blanchard, executive secretary, National Stu- 
dent Council, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion; Richard H. Edwards, executive director, 
National Council on Religion in Higher Edu- 
cation; W. Hubert Greaves, professor of pub- 
lie speaking, Yale University, and Justin W. 
Nixon, pastor, Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York. A Pastor’s Institute 
will be held from August 1 to 10. 

Carlton B. Joeckel, professor of library sci- 
ence at the University of Michigan, and Francis 
L. D. Goodrich, librarian of the College of the 
City of New York, will be members of the 
Graduate Library School faculty during the 
summer quarter. The School of Commerce and 
Administration will offer 21 courses and tlie 
School of Social Service Administration 27 
courses, these offerings being supplemented by 
a large number of courses in closely related 
fields administered through other departments. 

Of the four upper divisions, the Biological 
Sciences, which includes fourteen departments 
and the University Medical School, under the 
direction of Dean Frank R. Lillie, will offer 163 
courses. The staff of 109 includes as visitors 
Katherine J. Densford, professor and director 
of the School of Nursing, the University of 
Minnesota; Harriet Frost, director of the de- 
partment of instruction, the Visiting Nurse So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, and Heinrich Siedentopf, 
privat-dozent, Universitiits-Frauenklinik, Leip- 
zig. 

One hundred and seven courses will be offered 
through the eleven departments in the Humani- 
ties Division, which is headed by Dean Gordon 
J. Laing. The staff of 52 faculty members will 
include as visitors under the Frederick Ives 
Carpenter Fund, Kemp Malone, professor of 
English at the Johns Hopkins University, and 
Baldwin Maxwell, chairman of the department 
of English at the State University of Iowa. 
Carl F. Tauesch, associate professor of busi- 
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ness ethies in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, will offer a course in 
the department of philosophy. 

The Physieal Sciences Division, embracing 
seven departments, will have a staff of 43 and 
will offer 93 courses. Visitors include Dr. Wil- 
helm Blaschke, professor of mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Hamburg; Dr. Gerrit Bol, privat- 
dozent in mathematics, University of Ham- 
burg, and Dr. Aristide von Grosse, in chem- 
istry. Dr. Henry G. Gale is dean of the divi- 
s10n. 

The Social Seiences Division, under Dean 
Beardsley Ruml, will include 61 staff members, 
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35 of whom are included in other divisions or 
schools, and will offer 63 courses. Dr. Ralph 
Linton, of the University of Wisconsin, will be 
a visiting professor of anthropology. 

A program of nearly one hundred public lee- 
tures will be offered in addition to the regular 
courses. The university also provides an ex- 
tensive program of social and _ recreational 
events. Physical facilities added during the 
current year include a series of residence halls 
providing unusual living accommodations for 
400 men; the new Graduate Education Build- 
ing, and the new Museum of the Oriental Insti- 


tute. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. J. L. Morrint, junior dean of the College 
of Edueation of the Ohio State University, has 
been appointed vice-president of the university, 
a newly established office. 

Howarp P. Savace, former national com- 
mander of the American Legion, has_ been 
eleeted business manager of the Chicago schools, 
with powers to aid in straightening out the 
system’s tangled finances. Mr. Savage will 
serve four years at an annual salary of $12,000. 


Mr. Donatp H. Birry, formerly coordinator 
for the publie schools in Oakland, California, 
has been appointed superintendent of Sherman 
Institute, Riverside, California, a non-reserva- 
tion Indian boarding school. 


Dr. STEPHEN P. DuGGan, director of the In- 
stitute of International Education, New York 
City, will give the opening address at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration convocation of Lafayette 
College on May 17. His subject will be 
“French Influences on American Edueation.” 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, secretary of the American 
Association of Colleges, will deliver the com- 
inencement address in June. 


Dr. Harotp W. THompson, a member of the 
faculty of the New York State College for 
Teachers at Albany, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
The honor was bestowed in recognition of re- 
search work in Seottish literature. 


Dr. James M. Kieran, president of Hunter 
College, New York, was the guest of honor on 


March 21 at a tea given at the college by the 
Student Council in celebration of the third anni- 
versary of his inauguration as president. 


Mr. CHARLES H. CHENEY, superintendent of 
schools of the second supervisory district of 
Westchester County, was honored at a dinner 
on March 1 in New York City, in connection 
with the celebration of the centennial of New 
York University. He was one of 34 alumni 
who received medallions for meritorious service. 
The medallion is inscribed “To honor one who, 
through good deeds, has served his Alma Mater.” 
On the other side of the medallion is a relief of 
the building of the Hall of Fame at New York 
University. 

Dr. JouHN C. FRENCH, librarian of the Johns 
Hopkins University, was elected president of the 
university chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, at its annual meeting and election of 
officers on March 24. Dean Edward W. Berry, 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, was elected 
vice-president. Dr. Johannes Mattern, assistant 
librarian, secretary, and Dr. G. H. Evans, Jr., 
assistant professor of political economy, trea- 
surer, were reelected. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of letters has 
been conterred by the University of Oxford on 
Professor Jéréme Carcopino, of the University 
of Paris, member of the Institute of France. 

M. Henri Guy, in 1929-30 exchange pro- 
fessor from France, will return to Harvard Uni- 
versity as lecturer on French and tutor in mod- 
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ern languages. His first visit to Harvard, in 
1921, was also as exchange professor, while he 
was dean of the University of Toulouse. He is 
now rector of the University of Grenoble. 

Dr. Joun ARCHIBALD VENN, Gilbey lecturer 
in agriculture in the University of Cambridge 
and junior fellow and bursar of Queens’ College, 
son of the late president of Gonville and Caius 
College, has been elected president of Queens’ 
College in place of the late Reverend T. C. Fitz- 
patrick. 

On the resignation, for reasons of ill health, 
of the Rev. G. H. Dix, principal of the College 
of St. Mark and St. John, Chelsea, England, 
Mr. James Herbert Simpson, head master of 
Rendecomb College, Cirencester, formerly assis- 
tant master at Rugby, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the college. 

Mr. E. Brerr, of the City of Birmingham 
Edueation Department, has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary to the University of Birming- 
ham, in place of Mr. C. C. Harris, who recently 
resigned. 

Times 
writes 10: 
“Following the government’s action in trans- 
ferring Dr. Taha Husein from his position as 
dean of the faeulty of arts in the Egyptian 
University to a subordinate position in the de- 


THe correspondent of the London 


from Cairo under date of Mareh 


partment of education most of the students of 
the four faculties of arts, law, science and med- 
icine have gone on strike and Ahmed Lutfy Bey 
es Said, rector of the university, has tendered 
his resignation. The government has received 
vigorous protests against its action from Euro- 
pean and Egyptian professors.” 

Proressor Epwin F. Gay, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, will be on sabbatical leave during the 
second half of 1932 and the first half of 1933- 
34, in order to prepare a book on the industrial 
revolution in England. Leave of absence has 
also been granted to Associate Professor Wil- 
liam Leonard Langer, of the department of his- 
tory, and to Assistant Professor Rupert Emer- 
son, of the department of government, for the 
academie year 1932-33, in order that each may 
‘arry on research work under a grant from the 
Bureau of International Research. Dr. Kuang- 
Ti Mei, assistant professor of Chinese, has been 
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granted leave of absence for the academic year 
1932-33. 

Proressor Epwarp T. Leg, dean of the John 
Marshall Law School of Chicago, is advocating 
before the Illinois State Bar Association the use 
of sound films to reproduce the trial record for 
consideration by appellate courts. The sugges- 
tion has received considerable support, but has 
been disapproved by the executive committee of 
the Ameriean Bar Association. 


Dr. ArtHUR N. Ho.comse, professor of gov- 
ernment at Harvard University, will be a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the first School of Pacific 
and Oriental Affairs, which will be held as part 
of the coming summer session of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 

Mr. Hiram A. JONES has been appointed 
chief of the Physical Education Bureau of the 
New York State Education Department. He 
has been serving provisionally in this position 
since last September. 

Dr. Corne“tia T. SNELL has been put in 
charge of the laboratory for pediatric research 
of the Fifth Avenue Hospital, New York City. 
Dr. Snell was previously engaged in the food 
research department at Columbia University un- 
der Dr. Sherman and since September has car- 
ried out pediatric research under I. G. Kugel- 
maas at the Fifth Avenue Hospital. 


Dr. FREDERICK B. ARTZ, associate professor 
of history at Oberlin College, has been ap- 
pointed by the American Historical Association 
an editor of the Journal of Modern History. 


At the invitation of the president of the Mu- 
nicipal University of Omaha, Nebraska, Pro- 
fessor Donald P. Cottrell, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is conducting a study ot 
the faculty of the university and of certain 
problems with reference to the relocation of the 
university buildings. 

Dr. Frank W. Hart, of the University of 
California, and Dr. Morse A. Cartwright, di- 
rector of the American Association for Adult 
Edueation, have been appointed visiting pro- 
fessors of education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Professor Hart replaces 
Professor Nickolaus L. Engelhardt as asscciate 
director of the division of field studies of the 
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Institute of Educational Research. He is work- 
- on the Chicago school survey and serving 
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as a member of the instructional group respon- 
sible for the courses for superintendents of 
schools. 

Dr. Kenneto C. M. SILLs, president of 
Bowdoin College, spoke on “The College of To- 
day and To-morrow” at a meeting of the Beverly 
unit of the American Association of University 
Women on March 17. 


DuriNG the week of March 14, Dr. Anton J. 
Carlson, of the University of Chicago, delivered 
the following lectures at Bethany College, West 
Virginia, to the Medical Associations of the 
Upper Ohio Valley: “Reflections on the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protee- 
tion”; “New Knowledge of the Physiology and 
Pathology of the Endocrine Glands,” and “The 
Appetite, Hunger and Thirst Mechanism.” 


Mr. Cuar_es B. SHAW, librarian of Swarth- 
more College, and Miss Vera Southwick 
Cooper, librarian of De Pauw University, will 
teach classes in library science during the sum- 
mer session of 1932 at the University of Michi- 
gan. The visiting faculty will also include Mr. 
Rudolph H. Gjelness, executive assistant of the 
preparation division of the New York Public 
Library, and Miss Letitia Helen McQuillan, 1i- 
brarian of Kingswood School, Cranbrook, who 
will give a special course for teacher-librarians. 


THE VERY REVEREND LIONEL Forp, dean of 
York and formerly head master of Harrow 
School, England, died on March 27 at the age 
of sixty-six years. 

Myron Taytor Hau, the new home of the 
Cornell Law School, will be dedicated on Oc- 
tober 15 by the Honorable Cuthbert W. Pound, 
who was recently appointed chief judge of the 
New York State Court of Appeals. Judge 
Pound is a member of the class of 1887 and was 
professor of law at Cornell from 1895 to 1904. 
The building, which resulted from a gift of $1,- 
500,000 from Mr. Myron C. Taylor, a graduate 
of the Law School in the class of 1894, who is 
chairman of the finance committee of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, is now completed and is 
awaiting interior furnishing before being oecu- 
pied. It is planned to make use of the new 
quarters for the coming summer session of the 
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Law School betore the tormal opening this au 
tumn, when Mr. Taylor will turn over the keys 
of the completed structure to the trustees ot 
the university. 

CREATION of a state university that would 
embrace all phases of public higher edueation 
is urged in a report submitted to the New Jer- 
sey State Legislature by the Board of Regents 
of Rutgers University. As the 
board, the university would consist of junior 


outlined by 


colleges, colleges of arts and sciences, technical 
schools, professional schools and probably in 
the future normal schools and teachers colleges. 
Suggesting that Rutgers University, which now 
receives state aid, be made the nucleus of the 
system, the board asked appropriations of $1, 
118,484 for 1932-33. Of that amount, $1,037, 
784 would go to Rutgers and the balance, with 
the exception of $30,000 for administration ex- 
penses of the board, to technical and engineer- 
ing schools in Newark. 

On account of the prevailing economic con 
ditions, Ozark Wesleyan College at Carthage, 
Missouri, will transfer its educational program 
to Baker University at the close of her fiscal 
year in June. The details of the transfer, which 
are being worked out by the authorities of the 
two institutions, plan for Baker University to 
take over the educational program of Ozark 
Wesleyan College and to serve her territory in 
the St. Louis Conference. Under this arrange 
ment Baker University becomes the 
Methodist college, not alone for the territory of 
the Kansas Conference, but also for most of the 
More than a year ago, it 


ofiicial 


state of Missouri. 
was made the official Methodist college for the 
whole of Missouri north of the Missouri River. 
Besides carrying forward its educational pro- 
gram, Baker will perpetuate Ozark Wesleyan 
by adopting her alumni and caring for the rec 
ords of the college. Under the new plan, how- 
ever, the authorities of Ozark Wesleyan will 
work out their own financial problems, so that 
no obligation for any indebtedness or liabilities 
of that college will be assumed by Baker Uni 
versity. 

Mr. ArtTHuR L. 
Harvard University, has issued a financial state 
“As far as it is safe to 


Envicorr, comptroller of 


ment in which he says: 
make any prediction in such uncertain times as 
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these, the situation, while calling for the prae- 
tice of every economy, does not seem to necessi- 
tate at present a general reduction in salaries 
or wages. Some departments will be in a posi- 
tion to expand while others will be obliged to 
curtail or postpone some of their activities. If 
every departmental budget is balanced, as at 
present is expected, without drawing upon any 
accumulated reserves, the forecast is that the 
total operating expenses of the university will 
not fall below the total for the year 1930-31, 
which was $13,466,991, and that there will be 
no deficit for 1932-33.” 


AccorDING to The British Medical Journal an 
Alfred Fripp Memorial Fellowship, endowed 
with the sum of £7,000, has been established 
at Guy’s Hospital for promoting the advance- 
ment of knowledge and research in psychology 
through the study of children in health and dis- 
ase. The fellowship will be awarded by a board 
of electors consisting of the physician for dis- 
eases of children, the superintendent and the 
dean of the medieal school as ex officio members, 
and five others coopted by the ex officio mem- 
bers. It will be open to either sex, but candi- 
dates must be unmarried, not more than thirty 
years of age, and be qualified to practice medi- 
cine or surgery; they will be expected to submit 
with their application a scheme of advanced 
study or research work. The appointment will 
be whole-time—it may be held concurrently with 
a demonstratorship—for a period of two years, 
which may be extended for a further period not 
exceeding three years at the diseretion of the 
board of electors. The Fripp fellow will be 
allowed opportunities for study in the children’s 
department of the hospital, and the salary will 
be £300 per annum. 


Six members of the faculty of the Jacob 
Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Maryland, have 
resigned. The action follows that of Dr. Mur- 
ray Peabody Brush, head master, who resigned 
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on March 5. Dr. Brush had been at the schoo! 
since 1919. Mr. Samuel C. Rowland, president 
of the board of trustees, is reported to have said 
that the resignations were in accordance with 
the policy of the institution to reduce its fac- 
ulty to meet a decreased enrolment. AH mem- 
bers of the faculty are appointed for a year. 


Mayor Cuarues H. Siowey, of Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, has announced that the city has nego- 
tiated a temporary loan of $200,000 through a 
New York banking house; sale of tax antici- 
pation notes brought $31,000 into the treasury, 
swelling the total from such sales to $230,000, 
and teachers in Lowell schools received their first 
pay since early in January, the amount being 
approximately $50,000, representing the school 
payroll for the latter half of December. 


Tue Hammond, Indiana, School Board has 
voted to close the city schools a month earlier 
this year because its funds are exhausted. Thie 
schools will close on May 15, giving 13,000 
pupils another month of summer vacation. The 
failure of Hammond banks and deficiency ot! 
tax collections were blamed for the closing 
order. Teachers are to be paid in full to the 
date of the closing. 


THRovGn the International Institute ot 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, the Museum of International Edueation 
at Mainz, Germany, invites exhibits of achieve- 
ments of American education from kindergarten 
to university. The museum has set aside twenty 
rooms for such exhibits. Material should be 
sent to Room 305, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, where it will be accu- 
mulated and sent to Mainz during the summer. 
Research work plans, statistical material, edu- 
cational publications, children’s work, toys, 
text-books, tests, school periodicals, equipment, 
sketches, pictures and photographs of class- 
rooms, playgrounds and schools are included in 
the wanted material. 


DISCUSSION 


MATHEMATICS A TOOL SUBJECT— 
AND MUCH MORE 


Tue place of any subject, such as mathe- 
maties, in the high school or college ean be 


maintained only for reasons sufficient to justify 
that place. That it is a traditional subject is 
of no consequence, except in so far as other 
reasons have made and kept it traditional. In- 
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terested educators have listed numerous grounds 
on whieh it appears that there is a large value 
in the study of mathematics, as, for example, 
the ever-present need of the facts of mathe- 
maties in daily life (usually of an elementary 
character), the possible future need or the con- 
tingent value of mathematics in one’s life, its 
large use as a tool in the physical sciences and 
ts inereasing use as a tool in the economic sci- 
ences and, in more abstruse form, its corrective 
influence in the organization of certain parts of 
philosophy, especially logie. 

On these and similar grounds of a utilitarian 
nature mathematics has been appraised highly 
for the past fifty years that mark the great de- 
velopment of the present scientific age. And it 
is primarily the tool value that has been as- 
cribed to this subject as justifying its study and 
its retention in our educational scheme. 

And readily ean this position be maintained. 
Commercial chemistry, chemical engineering, 
chemical research, medical research, are all de- 
manding an inereasingly extensive training in 
collegiate and post-graduate mathematics as an 
indispensable prerequisite. This is witnessed 
by the extension of National Research fellow- 
ships in medicine to similar fellowships in 
chemistry, physies and mathematics in succes- 
sion. It is witnessed by the fact that our col- 
lege professors of chemistry, biology and eco- 
nomics are insisting that their major students 
have a knowledge and a technical preparation 
in mathematics which they themselves never 
had, but which they covet. It is witnessed by 
the surprising growth of the study of statisties 
and the theory of probability in our colleges 
and universities, with applications to economies, 
education and the biological sciences. It is 
witnessed by the fact that increasingly many 
who are alert to the scientific problems of the 
day, but who have studied little or no collegiate 
mathematies, are seeking, and too often are 
seeking in vain, to gain a clear, exact appre- 
hension of relativity, of the recently discovered 
cosmic rays, of the present contention over 
methods of cosmie evolution, of the intricate in- 
vestigations of the past fifteen years into the 
nature and structure of the atom. There has 
never been a time when there was such a call 
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for expository treatments of such subjects as 
these; yet the service of such books is neces- 
sarily limited, for these complex and abstruse 
subjects can be described only in mathematical 
terms and with mathematical processes which 
are studied in college or university or technical 
school; paradoxically and unfortunately, but 
all too truly, the better the exposition is adapted 
to the popular mind, the less accurately does it 
convey the facts. No more is it true in liter- 
ature or art than in mathematics that the trea- 
sures of the realm are reserved for those who 
have toiled for them. 

Mathematics does indeed furnish adequate 
tools whereby science may treat systematically 
and critically its observational data; as such it 
is “the handmaid of the sciences.” It furnishes 
a language which is surpassingly exact and 
comprehensive. It does analyze and test the 
quantitative side of philosophy and other gen- 
eral fields; indeed, in logic it has afforded the 
only great advance since the time of Aristotle. 

But much more must be said if one is to echar- 
acterize accurately its place in the world of 
learning and its place in the curriculum. 

(1) Scholars have in all ages appraised pure 
mathematics far above its applications. We 
are told that Archimedes, the greatest of an- 
cient mathematicians, was in his lifetime 
praised chiefly for his mechanical inventions, 
such as his mechanical serew, his engines of 
war, ete., but that he himself prized far more 
highly his discoveries in pure science. He said 
that “every kind of art which was connected 
with daily needs was ignoble and vulgar.” It is 
these discoveries of an abstract nature in the 
theory of numbers, in pure geometry and in hy- 
drostaties for which he is known to the present 
day. Again, according to David Eugene Smith 
and others, the practical use of numbers “was 
looked upon by ancient scholars as a somewhat 
plebeian art”—“so humble was its status that it 
was taught chiefly by slaves”—while arithmetie, 
which was the abstract theory, “was considered 
an intellectual pursuit worthy of the attention 
of the philosopher.” 

The same relative rankings of pure and ap- 
plied mathematics were made in the Middle 
Ages and are still made. 

(2) It is more than a language. While mueh 
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effort must be given to the mastery of the tech- 
nique of mathematics, and these difficulties 
often make the subject distasteful or put it be- 
yond one’s grasp, nevertheless the chief value 
of mathematics does not inhere in its study as a 
language. As a colleague says, “mathematical 
ideas, ever self-consistent however extended, 
become clearer and more easily transmitted 
through the invention of fitting mathematical 
language. Form, language, symbolism, are, 
however, the outer dress; within are the eternal 
laws of God.” 

(3) Quite apart from its applications, mathe- 
maties presents numerical and geometrical and 
logical relationships that very generally appeal 
to the educated person as having beauty and 
elegance; as such, it has always been studied 
for its own sake, with attention to matters of 
symmetry, completeness, generality, ete. 

(4) The late President E. D. Burton said 
that “(the college) ought to help each student 
to acquire such a knowledge of the physical uni- 
verse, of the history of the race, of the structure 
of society, and of the nature of the individual 
that, taking his stand at the center of his own 
being, he may have a sense of where he is.” If 
we subscribe to this statement, then we must 
certainly agree that an adequately trained mind 
should have a broad knowledge of the domain 
of mathematics entirely apart from any of its 
uses. A science so fundamental as this, so uni- 
versal and definite in its established facts, so 
sequentially and ideally and completely organ- 
ized, should be denominated one of the large 
fields of thought for undergraduate study by 
the general student. 

(5) Its hypotheses and methods ean be eon- 
trolled as ean those of no other science; it is 
thus the ideal field of learning and affords a 
standard, a norm, a fine pattern for all learn- 
ing. 

(6) Not merely is it true, as Gauss said long 
ago, that “every science tends to become truly 
scientific to the degree to which it becomes 
mathematical,” but we may say more than that: 
just as the great Greek teacher used mathe- 
maties to train the mind and to enable the soul 
to get a glimpse of truth (Sir Thomas L. 
Heath), so to-day the great philosophical prob- 
lems of causation, determinism, the nature of 
space and time, matter and energy, as they are 
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more exactly formulated, become mathematics. 
It has proved difficult or impossible for keen 
philosophers to make a clear distinction between 
logic and mathematics, so closely fused are 
these two fields. Mathematics has been an ever- 
present tool to physies and chemistry, but it is 
a striking fact that within the past six years 
the core of these two subjects, viz., the study of 
the molecule, has become mathematies; the 
physicist has replaced a vibration in the ether 
by a mathematical symbol for a vibration and 
has dismissed from his mind the physical, ma- 
terial image. 

For these reasons I claim that mathematies is 
more than a tool and more than a language; it 
is one of the separate main fields of thought, 
and should be so elassified in the curricula of 
the college and associated schools where liberal 
arts have their sway. 

This lays no light task on the teacher of 
mathematies. It brings with it the responsibil- 
ity for realizing this high ideal to the utmost 
of our ability. It lays on our conscience and 
our professional pride the necessity of ac- 
quainting ourselves with the broad scope and 
the far-reaching character of mathematies and 
the need of making in our own minds an ap- 
praisal of the relative values of the various por- 
tions of the mathematical field (1) for the stu- 
dent who seeks general culture, (2) for the 
prospective worker in applied mathematics, (3) 
for the prospective specialist in pure mathe- 
maties. My concern in the present discussion is 
for the first of these three classes; the last two 
are adequately provided for in our present edu- 
cational scheme. 

It imposes on us, too, the task of examining 
the present plans in our high schools and col- 
leges, to determine whether the high ideals 
which I have outlined are included in the pur- 
poses which guide our courses for the general 
student. And it is a task which in the long run 
we can not evade. 

A fine tribute to mathematics from a remote 
field of learning was paid by a man of letters, 
a professor of English in one of our Ohio col- 
leges, soon after the death of a colleague whose 
clear and steadfast mind was an honor to math- 
ematies. “There must be something exalting,” 
he wrote, “about the study and teaching of 
pure mathematies, for the subject is less col- 
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red by material considerations than almost any 
ther that could be named. ‘God ever geom- 
says Plato, 
vaged in mathematical speculation must feel 
that they are coming into as close contact as 
nan may with the deepest laws of the universe. 
fo have spent one’s life in this companionship 


and those who are en- 
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ind to have helped even a few ardent young 
men and women—for they must always be few 

to share the austere joys of it is to have done 
, rare and beneficent work. There are many, as 
\eneas told the young Ascanius, from whom we 
may learn what constitutes success; there are 
few who ean reveal to us the majesty of eter- 
nal law.” 

WituiaM D. Cairns 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


FRENCH METHODS OF TEACHING 
COMPOSITION 


In the last issue of the Bulletin of the Ameri- 

in Association of University Professors there 
s printed an address by Dr. Charles H. Judd on 
the “Psyehology of the Learning Processes at 
the Higher Levels.” Two paragraphs in this 
address call for a supplementary statement. In 
these paragraphs he says: 


The American college teacher of composition, 
with his attention directed to the products of stu- 
dent writing, classifies examples of writing in a 
purely objective way as description, narration, ex- 
position, or argumentation. He treats rhetoric as 
a science of written forms. The French teacher 
f composition, on the other hand, realizes that 
the written product is nothing but a recorded re- 
sult of more or less successful psychological pro- 
The French teacher of composition asks 
Is the writing indicative 
of careful observation? Has the writer exercised 
his imagination in the effort to supplement the 
experiences which he gained through observa- 
Has the writer added to the bare account 
of facts illuminating statements which show that 
he has reflected on the meaning of what he saw 
and heard? In short, the French teacher of com- 
position does his thinking in terms of psychology 
rather than in the terms of an objective classi- 
fication of rhetorical forms. 

The result of the French system of teaching 
composition is known to all students of compara- 
tive education. When students leave the lycée, 
they are in possession of a style of writing and 
speaking incomparably superior in clarity and 
effectiveness to the utterly inadequate pattern of 


cesses, 


such questions as these: 


tion? 
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expression found among the majority of Ameri 


can college graduates. 


While I am not a teacher of English or En- 
glish composition, it seems obvious to me that 
one might emphasize the “objective forms” ot 
deseription, narration, exposition and argumen- 
tation, and still ask those questions which are 
alleged to be the private property of French 
teachers of composition. I would venture to 
assert that a majority of our teachers of En- 
glish composition do ask those questions. Then 
why do they not get results? 

Dr. Judd must know that the students who 
go to a French lycée are a relatively picked 
group, with mental gifts far superior to the 
mental gifts of three fourths of the students 
who throng our American high schools. 

Furthermore, he must know that the students 
who emerge from the French lycée have had 
more training in foreign languages, both ancient 
and modern, than 90 per cent. of the students 
who graduate from our American colleges and 
universities. There 
believe that Goethe 
when he insisted that a man never fully under- 
stood his own language until he had mastered 
Emerson, Lowell, Haw- 


are some of us who still 


was more than half right 


some foreign tongue. 
thorne, Washington Irving, and Cooper, so far 
as they had any training in composition, were 
brought up on the old-fashioned rhetoric, yet 
somehow, by reading the best in English litera 
ture and by translating foreign masterpieces, 
they seem to have acquired an English style 
that was lucid, appropriate and effective. Is it 
too much to assume that any boy of really su- 
perior gifts may attain some of the secrets of 
style in a similar way? On the other hand, we 
san safely declare, without making any assump- 
tion, that no method of instruction ean give 
clarity and effectiveness of expression to a boy 
of inferior gifts. 

I have no thought of trying to diseredit in 
any way the method of French teachers of com- 
position. It seems desirable, however, to make 
it clear that even French teachers of composi 
tion using French methods, might fail to pro- 
duce results, if they were compelled to teach 
the unselected and untrained groups that fill 
the freshman and sophomore classes in our 
American colleges and universities. 

CHARLES N. SMILEY 

CARLETON COLLEGE 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CONTROL OF EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES IN HIGH SCHOOL 
WitH more and more emphasis on shorter 
working the the 
machine-made article which is replacing the 
ete., it 


provide for unoceupied time, for a worthy use 


hours, five-work-day week, 


hand-made one, becomes necessary to 


of leisure. The place to begin training for this 
is in school, since the school is replacing the 
home. The schools have begun to realize that 
there is an urgent need for an extension of the 
The traditional subjects no longer 
completely fill the need. The school population 
has changed in numbers and ealiber within the 


eurriculum. 


last twenty years, and a progressive school must 
take cognizance of this fact. For this reason 
we find that extracurricular activities have been 
introduced as an outlet. In the high school we 
have the middle and late adolescent period, in 
which boys and girls want to meet each other. 
The instinet of gregariousness must be satisfied, 
and here the high school through its elubs has 
an excellent opportunity to direct boys and girls 
along the lines of their interests. 

There is, however, a great danger in extra- 
curricular activities, as with any new idea when 
It is apt to make the pen- 
dulum swing too far to one side. There must 
not be an over-emphasis on the extracurricular 
activities, with the result that the curriculum 
itself is neglected. The time will come when the 
two parts will be merged into a unified whole 
so that the student, when leaving high school, 
has a well-rounded education, by which he has 
been able to “find himself.” It therefore be- 
comes necessary to have a qualified faculty 
member as director of extracurricular activities 
who will guide and advise students. 

This implies a definite program and control 
Such an attempt has been made 
All 


first introduced. 


of activities. 
at the James Monroe High School, Bronx. 


activities which do not fall under the curriculum 
have been grouped under five headings, A, B, C, 
D, E, according to the amount of time required 
of the student in the activity, the importance of 
the activity to the proper functioning of the 
school and the honor attached to the activity in 


the eyes of the student body. In Group A we 
have the president of the G.O., the president oi 
the Senior Class, the president of the Service 
League, the editor-in-ehief of the school publi- 
cation, the captain of the Patrol Squad, and the 
principal part in a major school production. In 
Group E we find all office squads, traffie squad, 
clubs, ete. All other activities, of which there 
are more than one hundred, are in groups kh, 
C or D. Group A receives five units, Group B 
four-units, Group C three units, Group D two 
units and Group E one unit. Each activity is 
classified according to whether it is of a literary, 
executive, athletic, clerical or dramatic nature. 
The purpose of this classification and unit 
evaluation is to restrict and guide pupils in 
their choice of activities. All students are ad- 
vised to participate in some activity, and to 
prevent the few from taking all the major posi- 
tions and offices, the plan restricts the student 
to nine units of activity, of which not more 
than two may be of the same kind, i.e., literary, 
executive, ete. Furthermore, no student may 
have more than one activity in Group A, two 
in Group B, three in C, four in D, and five in 
EK, but in no term may the total exceed nine 
units, except those of Group A who may have 
twelve units. In this way many more students 
may enter the activities which train for leader- 
ship, because those who in former terms held 
all positions of honor and importance are now 
restricted. It has been found that leaders have 
been developed who formerly were too modest to 
try against a popular student. In the matter 
of guidance into the proper activity three things 
are considered of paramount importance, 
namely, the student’s own interest, the scholastic 
record and the health record. Each student is 
checked for the latter two from the official 
school records. 

Many colleges now require for new entrants a 
statement concerning participation in extra- 
curricular activities. In order to make this 
more objective instead of a mere subjective 
statement, a plan for evaluating activities has 
been devised. Each activity has assigned to it 
a maximum point credit, based on two main 
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factors: the amount of work required of the 
student in the particular activity and the value 
to the school administration. These points 
range from fifty for Service League president 
to five for club membership, all others being in 
multiples of five in between. The system for 
recording is very simple. Toward the end of 
each term, each teacher in charge of an activity 
is required to rate each pupil in his activity on 
a basis of one to five (five for excellent work). 
The teacher must take into account the amount 
of time devoted to the activity and the quality 
of the service rendered. These ratings are then 
interpreted in terms of the maximum credit 
allowed. This eredit becomes a part of the 
student’s permanent record. It is entered on 
the achievement card in the form of a fraction, 
the denominator showing the maximum obtain- 
able for that activity and the numerator indicat- 
ing the actual accomplishment of the student in 
that activity. The total numerators over the 
total denominators gives a clear indication of 
the student’s all-round ability and also what 
kind of work he has performed in all his under- 
takings. 

The clerical part of the routine work of 
recording is done by a selected group of the 
Service League under the guidance of the 
faeulty direetor of extracurricular activities. 
The Service League is an honor organization of 
third- and fourth-year students who have ren- 
dered invaluable service to their school for a 
period of at least one year and who have demon- 
strated to the faculty that in character they are 
worthy of membership in this honor organiza- 
tion. 

EuGENIE C. Hause, 
In charge of extracurricular activities 
JAMES Monroe HicH ScuHoou, N. Y. 


AN ENGLISH PLAN FOR THE WHOLE 
TEACHING STAFF 


THE teacher of literature is not expected to 
permit habitual carelessness in the simple arith- 
metical processes or in the handling of what- 
ever historical, scientific or other material stu- 
dents may need to use. Is it unreasonable, then, 
to ask teachers of other subjects to require of 
the members of their classes something more 
than oceasional conformity to the fundamental 
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principles and details of standard English 
usage? 

Special measures for improvement adopted 
in the past have been used mainly with fresh- 
men, apparently with the hope that young stu- 
dents could be so grounded in good English 
that acceptable speech and writing would fol- 
low them all the days of their lives. A more 
comprehensive and effective plan is 
The one outlined below is passing through its 
second year of experiment at Davidson College 


needed. 


and gives promise of success. 

The first step was the adoption by the faculty 
of a requirement which is explained in the 
college catalogue in a paragraph reading in 
part as follows: 


Students whose oral or written English is at any 
time unsatisfactory to one or more professors are 
regarded as conditioned in the use of English. 
When a student is thus conditioned he is required 
to take each test given thereafter by the English 
Department for such conditioned students until he 
makes a satisfactory grade. When a student has 
removed his condition in the use of English, he 
be conditioned thereafter as often as his 
speech or writing becomes unsatisfactory to one 
or more professors. 


may 


A short time after the midyear examinations 
the dean asks all members of the teaching staff 
to give him the names and the points of special 
weakness of students in their courses who are 
not meeting stated 
From the reports handed in a general list is 
compiled. The members of the English depart- 
ment then confer with those reported and sug- 
Toward 


the requirement above. 


gest to them means of improvement. 
the end of the academic year a practical test 
is given to all students on the list. In this test 
special attention is given to spelling, punctua- 
tion and other fundamental aspects of usage. 

The advantages of the plan are several. In- 
stead of being observed in only one or two de- 
partments of study, each student’s use of En- 
glish is under quiet supervision in all classes 
throughout his college course. Official respon- 
sibility is thus shared by all members of the 
faculty, though the burden actually borne by 
those who do not teach English is very light. 
Their duty is simply to report students to the 


dean. The student himself is held to strict 
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accountability. Accurate writers are made as 
well as born, and almost any student worthy to 
be in college can and will measure up to a sat- 
standard ot English usage if he 1s 
to write and speak 


isLactory 
not merely urged 
When the college seriously takes 


required 
acceptably. 
an oflicial stand in the matter, the right use of 
language is effectively impressed upon the care- 
less student, who learns at last that he is fac- 
ing not a formal and artificial requirement of 
one academic department, but a body of doe- 
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trine to be mastered and regularly applied in 
daily communication. 

Wherever the general plan outlined here may 
be adopted, it can easily be varied in its par 
ticulars according to the views of different 
teaching staffs. The one thing needful is c¢o- 
operation, and the secret of securing it seems 
to lie in making participation easy for thos: 
faculty members who do not teach English. 

Epwin F. SHEWMAKE 

DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


AN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION IN 
LONDON 

Tue development of the science and art of 
teaching is vital to our national well-being, and 
the stimulation of post-graduate work with this 
end in view will be encouraged by the fact that 
the London Day Training College will pass next 
September wholly into the control of the Uni- 
versity of London, a university which has many 
direct links with Imperial life. The Board of 
Education agreed in November, 1930, to the 
transfer from the London County Council to 
the university, provided that by September, 
1932, reasonable progress had been made in the 
provision of new buildings. This progress has 
now been made and eventually the college will 
have its place on the Bloomsbury site of the 
university. Meanwhile it will continue to oce- 
eupy the present site in Southampton Row be- 
longing to the London County Council, and 
doubtless it will always continue to use the Lon- 
don elementary and secondary schools as prac- 
tice addition to the demonstration 
schools attached to the college. 
the college has always had a special local value, 
but the transfer from the London County Coun- 
cil to the University of London in no way alters 
that position. Indeed from at any rate the 
year 1909 the relationship of the college and 
It was ad- 


schools in 
In this sense 


the university has been very close. 
mitted as a school of the university in the Fac- 
ulty of Arts in Pedagogy in that year and nine 
of the fourteen teachers are what is called Ree- 
ognized Teachers of the University. The col- 
lege has always had a high pedagogical ideal. 


It equips teachers for any branch of the teach- 
ing profession, it fulfils all the requirements of 
the Board of Edueation for a day training col- 


lege, and it enables students to take the London 
degrees of B.A. and B.Se., and, in the ease of 
post-graduate students, the Teachers’ Diploma 
awarded by the university. 

What is, then, the meaning of the change that 
will take place next September? Clearly th 
real change will be gradual, with the ultimat: 
goal of creating an Institute of Education on a 
larger scale—possibly approximating to the 
scope of work done at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. It is certain that the col- 
lege will continue to train teachers and will con 
tinue to provide facilities for educational re- 
But the seale will be Imperial as wel 
as English. Already there has been an effort 
to develop the Imperial side of the college, and 
Indeed one ot 





search. 


advanced students are at work. 
the present goals is to admit advanced students 
who wish to make a special study of some 
branch of educational method, history, or or- 
ganization under the principal, Sir Perey Nunn, 
who has been for many years the fountain ot 
new educational inspiration. The need of re- 
search in education is, in some senses, as neces- 
sary as the need of research in medicine, and 
indeed the two sciences overlap at various 
points and the new college will develop on every 
side this function of its being. But the original 
function, the actual provision of teachers to 
supply the demands of the London County 
Council and the Board of Education, will not 
be forgotten, and it may be that the training 
of Oxford and Cambridge men for service in 
the great Public Schools will form part of the 
work. The older universities to some extent 
now use the London Day Training College, but 
it is a strange thing that many old schools still 
have a preference for untrained teachers. It 
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y be that there is something lacking in the 
training hitherto given, or that the freshness of 
e young graduate for teaching work is, in the 
eyes of some head masters, lost in the processes 
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of formal training. That ought not to be so, 
and perhaps the new Institute of Education will 
show that the head masters are mistaken.—The 


Times Educational Supplement. 


REPORTS 


A STUDY OF THE DENVER OPPOR- 
TUNITY SCHOOL 

UnpeR the title “What is this Opportunity 
School?” the American Association for Adult 
Edueation, 6 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
has published for free distribution a bulletin of 
86 pages which presents a study of the Denver 
Opportunity School at Denver, Colorado. The 
bulletin is the product of two authors, Dr. 
Fletcher Harper Swift, professor of education 
in the University of California, and Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, public 
schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

To the title question the authors give the reply 
at the outset that the Denver Opportunity 
School is “undoubtedly one of the most unusual 
and suecessful experiments in adult education 


superintendent of 


to be found anywhere in the world.” It has 
been in operation for sixteen years. Through- 


out these years this school “has rendered and is 
still rendering three great services to the solu- 
tion of the problem of unemployment as well 
as of many other social problems. 


‘‘First, in up-grading those who are regularly 
employed. 

‘*Second, in sustaining the morale of those 
temporarily unemployed. 

‘*Third, by contributing in a most remarkable 
way to the occupational, economic, social, in- 
tellectual and moral rehabilitation of the large 
and increasing group of unemployed in a pros- 
perous and growing American city.’’ 


The Denver Opportunity School had its be- 
ginning in the vision of “Emily Griffith, an 
eighth grade teacher in a school located in the 
midst of an industrial and foreign section of 
She carried her campaign to employ- 
ers, organized labor and social agencies. The 


Denver.” 


board of education was convinced that a trial 
should be given to the proposal of this social 
In September, 1916, Opportunity 
School was opened in an old school building. 
Instead of the meager numbers expected 2,398 


missionary. 


enrolled the first year. For the past eight years 
the annual enrolment has exceeded 9,000. The 
daily average attendance in 1931 was 3,875 men 
and women. 

The specific aims of the founders of Oppor- 
tunity School were: 

(1) To provide a working knowledge of many 
trades and industries; 

(2) To offer opportunities to men and women 
already engaged in mechanical and industrial and 
commercial pursuits who have the ambition to be 
come more efficient workers; 

(3) To provide the fundamentals of an eduea 
tion for those persons who have been deprived of 
school advantages in youth; 

(4) To give another chance to boys and girls 
who for various reasons have not fitted well into 
the regular public schools; 

(5) To give people born in other countries a 
chance to learn English and also to prepare them 
for naturalization and citizenship. 

About 73 per cent. of the students take trade 
or commercial courses. “Nevertheless the school 
is far from being merely a vocational school, 
for it provides classes in general or academic 
subjects in its elementary and high-school de- 
partments, classes for illiterates, and classes in 
student’s program is 
Some get 


citizenship.” The 
“adjusted to his personal schedule.” 
the training. they need in a short time, others 
attend for several years. 

Courses are established or discontinued on 
the basis of demand. A class is rarely started 
for less than twenty applicants, although in a 
few instances ten or twelve have been deemed 
sufficient. 

Messrs. Swift and Studebaker have chapters 
describing how the school cooperates with em- 
ployers, with organized labor and with the 
social agencies of the city. Facts are given 
about the teaching staff, which in 1931 numbered 
57 in the day school and 62 in the night school, 
with an actual total of 84 individuals. 

As to finances, it is shown that in 1920-30, 
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“Denver spent for current costs of Opportunity 
School $225,668, which was 4.42 per cent. of the 
current costs of all public 
The annual cost per pupil 
in average daily attendance of all Denver 
schools was $108.06; of the senior high schools 
$145.26; of the Opportunity School, ineluding 


total spent for 
schools in the city. 


day and evening classes, $131.30.” 
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The bulletin has a elosing chapter on prob- 
lems and basic issues in which the authors give 
replies to various question including these: 

Is a day school for adults necessary? Should 
opportunity schools be free? Should every city 
maintain an opportunity school? Shall states 


establish opportunity schools? 
R. W. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE STATUS OF PARENTAL EDUCA- 
TION IN THE COLLEGES 
OF OHIO 


In July, 1928, the new department of adult 
education at Ohio State University sent a let- 
ter to all colleges in Ohio listed by the state 
department of edueation as having approved 
teacher-training courses. This letter requested 
information concerning work in all phases of 
adult education, both intramural and extra- 
mural. <A specific inquiry was made for infor- 
mation about any work for parents, such as 
credit or non-credit courses, extension courses, 
lectures or leeture series, psychological clinies 
open to parents with their children and off- 
campus clinics or guidance centers. The letter 
asking for this information was sent to each 
college president. 

Thirty-eight catalogues were sent for exami- 
nation; about a dozen letters, stating whether 
or not extension work was offered, supple- 
mented the catalogues. Letters from Cleveland 
College, the University of Cincinnati and Akron 
University told in some detail about parental 
education programs in these three institutions. 

The U. 8S. Office of Education sent a surveyor 
into Ohio in 1928 to make an investigation of 
the work in parental education in this state. 
The results were published in the Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States, 1928~ 
1930, Chapter ix, which is published as a 
separate Bulletin, No. 20. Miss Lombard, the 
author of the section on parent education, found 
two colleges in Ohio conducting work in parental 
education under appropriations allowed by the 
institution itself, or through the use of benefac- 
tions; and one other college which had the sup- 
port of the Spelman Fund. The state depart- 








ment of education was at that time one of 
twelve state departments having state-wide work 
in the field. 

In 1924 Miss Emeline Whitcomb, for the 
Bureau of Education, had made a study of 
work in pre-parental education offered by de- 
partments of home economics. When the data 
were collected only two centers in Ohio offered 
courses or nursery-school practice in the pre- 
parental field. These institutions were the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and Ohio State University. 

Because of interest in the education of par- 
ents in every part of Ohio, our department in 
1928 adopted a program of cooperating with 
the colleges in the state so as to stimulate them 
to develop courses suited to the needs and in- 
terests of parents. Every college president was 
placed on our mailing list. By this means every 
president received at least the Better Parents 
Bulletin once a month, the news-release from 
our department at least once a month (some- 
times oftener), announcements of courses, 
special conferences and samples of current 
materials. 

In cooperation with the parent education 
committee of the State Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion a conference of college representatives was 
invited to assemble on the Ohio State University 
campus to discuss the services which the col- 
leges might offer to parents, either in courses, 
consultation clinies or as leadership training 
centers. This conference met on October 19. 
1929. Nineteen colleges and 7 other organiza- 
tions sent representatives. Thirty persons regis- 
tered. A complete report of that meeting was 
compiled from the shorthand minutes of a 
stenographer, and was sent to all college presi- 
dents, as well as to the participants in the con- 
ference. 




















Se eee 





Aprit 2, 1932 


In pursuance of directions embodied in a vote 
before adjournment, a second conference was 
nvited on February 21, 1930. 

Forty persons attended this February con- 
ference, 14 eolleges were represented by dele- 
cates; 7 eollege presidents, deans or other in- 
terested representatives sent letters in lieu of 
personal attendance. 

No report was returned from this conference. 
The seeretary’s records of the discussion indi- 
cated hesitancy on the part of many of the dele- 
cates to push a service program in their col- 
lezes. This hesitancy appeared to result from 
two eauses—(1) the absence of any clearly ex- 
pressed local need for the work and (2) the 
impending financial depression. The parent- 
teacher association in Ohio had not developed 
any plan for throwing its pressure upon the 
colleges for reinforcement of its avowed policy 
if promoting parental education. Here and 
there city councils and individual groups were 
asking for help, but no impulse had been mani- 
fest throughout the state. 

In the summer of 1931 the department of 
adult edueation decided to recheck the data 
obtained by the initial survey in 1928. A re- 
quest was sent to 65 colleges in Ohio for their 
latest eatalogues. Fifty of the colleges returned 
catalogues. Of the 15 colleges not replying 
the majority were technical schools, some of 
which probably do not print catalogues yearly. 
However, catalogues were not received from 3 
colleges, which are ineluded in this report. In- 
formation was given by officials of the institu- 


tions in personal conferences. 

Of the 50 catalogues received, 8 came from 
technical schools which do not offer courses for 
parents. 

The remaining 42 catalogues which supplied 
data for this survey were scanned with the fol- 
lowing questions in mind: 


1. What fundamental or elementary courses are 
offered which are basic to work in parental educa- 
tion? 

2. What courses are offered specifically in the 
field of parental education? 

3. Is any provision made for students not regu- 
larly enrolled in the college to take these courses? 
That is, does the college admit to its courses special 
students, or mature students who may not be able 
to fulfill the regular entrance requirements? 
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4. Is any provision made especially for parents 
in these courses; or, is any extension work offered 


to parents? 


The findings from the catalogues are pre- 
sented in the following tables: 


TABLE I 
GENERAL FOUNDATION COURSES. 
CONTRIBUTING, 42 


COLLEGES 





Courses Colleges 
General psychology 41 
Educational psychology 39 
Sociology 41 
Elementary physiology 25 
Home economics department 22 





TABLE II 
COURSES OFFERED SPECIFICALLY IN THE FIELD OF 
PARENTAL EDUCATION 





Courses No. of colleges 
Character education 5 
Psychology of childhood 18 
Health education .. 3 
Home management 15 
Child care and training 9 
Child development 9 
Psychology of adolescence 14 
The family ............ 21 
Child welfare r 5 
Religious education ; 10 
Miscellaneous courses! i4 





1 Twenty-six miscellaneous courses are offered by 
14 of the colleges. An example would be a hygiene 
course in the women’s physical education depart 
ment, the description of which suggests subject- 
matter useful to parents. 


TABLE III 
PROVISIONS FOR SPECIAL OR MATURE STUDENTS 


Colleges 

Mature students admitted as specials 24 
No special undergraduate students ad- 

|: Ce ne me 1 
Special students admitted only in music 1 
Extension and correspondence courses 

specified 2 
Nothing said 15 





Note: One college is repeated, as it admits both 
special students and extension students. 
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A study of the catalogues did not reveal the 
informal offerings in parental education which 
were known to exist in several of the college 
In order to supplement the formal 
catalogue statements a letter was 
mailed to the president of each of the 42 col- 
The letter briefly 


centers. 
follow-up 


leges returning catalogues. 
explained the study being made and asked the 


following questions: 


Does any department in your institution offer 
any, courses, either credit or non-credit, for par- 
ents? If so, what is the enrolment? 

Conditions under which courses are offered: Is 
matriculation in the institution required? Fee? 
Course fee? 

If ineluded in the catalogue, please give the 
catalogue number. If not, please give a descrip- 
tion of the course: title, hours per week, length 
of term, department, lecture, text-book, further 


description of course. 


Twenty-seven colleges replied to the question- 
naire. Of these, four colleges—Kent, Wilber- 
force, Wilmington and Wittenberg—stated that 
an informal program of parental education was 
offered. In three others—Defiance, Findlay and 
Heidelberg—committees are at work formulat- 
ing plans and studying the local demand. One 
college (Western College for Women) stated 
that although it was in sympathy with an adult 
education program its organization did not 
make feasible such a program. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Cleveland College and the University 
of Cincinnati are not included in this report as 
each of them has a definitely developed program 
of parent education which is adequately 
described in special reports and announcements, 
available for any one interested. In this statis- 
tical analysis the inclusion of these well-de- 
veloped departments would obseure the picture 
in the other colleges which may be considered 
typical of the resources now available in Ohio 
for parental education. 

A summary of the data furnished by the 
colleges supplies the following facts and con- 
clusions: 

(1) Colleges, the potential centers of parental 
education, are easily available in every district 
of Ohio. 

(2) Forty-two colleges now offer courses 
fundamental to the field of parental education. 


(3) Thirty-four colleges offer additional 
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courses which would be recommended to those 
interested in the field of parental education. 

(4) Twenty-four colleges have provisions for 
admission of mature students who desire to 
enter as special students. 

(5) In addition to the three large colleges 
with well-developed departments, 4 colleges have 
definite work in the field of parental education 
(Wittenberg, Wilberforce, Kent, Wilmington). 

Any movement of parental education depends 
upon leaders; and in order to secure a supply 
of leaders over the state there has to be some 
plan for adequate training. In the absence of 
a salaried and professional status for leaders, a 
certain amount of supervision and training 
could be given by teacher-training institutions 
to local leaders. 

The fact that 42 colleges in all parts of the 
state now offer suitable fundamental courses, 
and 34 of these offer more specifie work in the 
field of parental education indicates that special- 
ists are already in service who are equipped to 
give special work with very little, if any, extra 
expense to the colleges. 

The vast majority of the colleges do not 
recognize the possibilities of utilizing their de- 
partments which are already in operation. A\l- 
though the colleges express sympathy for a pro- 
gram of parental education and approval of 
the steps that have been taken in this field, only 
a few of them have any plans for providing such 
education for parents and leaders in their area. 
Many of their catalogues do not even state 
whether they will accept special students, which, 
of course, is the only practicable, and in most 
cases, possible, classification for a mature per- 
son desiring training in the field of parental 
education. 

Carrot Day TippaLs 
JESSIE A. CHARTERS 
OuI10 STATE UNIVERSITY 
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GRILL, GEorGE W. The Minutes of a Board of 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


RICHARD WELLING’S TRACTATE 
ERNEST Buatrk writes from Boston, “Your 


Cole and Loeseh tributes are needed. Our 


youngsters should have examples not too re- 


mote. Let us have more mention of present- 
day patterns.” How about Richard 
Welling? I see he is sending out, for thousands 
of civie classes, a short specifie summary of the 


Very well. 


way our common business is warped and wasted 
by the spoilsmen. The stockholders, the owners, 
of any productive organization, says Richard, 
hunt for ability and put it in the positions 
where it reduces waste and increases company 
profits. People’s government is always in 
danger, as Washington often remarked, of deg- 
radation by the interests of selfish men, eager 
for personal profit. After several generations 
of scandalous waste, men mindful of general 
welfare pushed the merit system into the civil 
service of government. Commander Welling’s 
leaflet reviews the struggles to get this just and 
logical plan made an integral part of our self- 
governing machinery. He quotes facts bearing 
on the violation of the spirit and letter of the 
civil-service law by Republicans and Democrats. 
He shows why and how politicians preserve the 
spoils system, how it wastes fifty per cent. of the 
public money abstracted from you as taxes, how 
it takes toll of life in preventable fires and 
pestilences. 

Three states have the merit system imbedded 
in their constitutions. All state, county, city, 
town and village governments are subject to the 
blight of spoils corruption. Publie education 
was established as nurse and physician to keep 
the body politie clean and hale. What do your 
boys and girls know of this civie disease and 
remedy? Ask them what they’re going to do 
about it. 

This is the line of Welling’s little essay. 

Who is he and why should he bother? 

Young and vigorous at 74 years, this obsti- 
nate crusader graduated from Harvard fifty-two 
years ago and has practiced law in New York 
forty-nine years. He was a charter member of 
the City Reform Club, an organizer of good gov- 


ernment associations, and of the National Munic- 
ipal League, commissioner of civil service, sec- 
retary of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, director of the Municipal 
Art Society, National Sculpture Society and of 
the New York Philharmonic, was ensign in the 
Spanish-American war and in command of the 
naval base at Montauk Point during the world 
conflict. Early convinced of the discouraging 
labor of teaching old dogs new tricks, he added 
to his civic program encouragement to schools 
in assuming their historic duty of producing a 
citizenry able and desirous of purifying its 
He became president of the George 
Junior Republie, took the 
Academy of Political Science, in the Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education, in the 
Progressive Education Society, in the National 
Society for the Study of Edueation and in the 
National Edueation Association. Tired of hear- 
ing speakers remark upon his proposals, “That 
is very well from the layman’s standpoint, but 
one must consider the principles of education, 
ete., ete.,” he resolved to delve into the sacred 
At 50 years of age 
and 


polities. 
membership in 


esoteries of the educator. 
he matriculated in New York University 
in two years answered his critics with his own 
earned degree of master of pedagogy. 

With the quiet manners of a Virginia colonel, 
with the modesty of an Ogden Mills, with the 
unwearied persistence of a Grant, this generous 
preacher and practitioner of political honesty 
seems to me the one to whom I would give the 
civie crown. He is a constant shame to me that 
I don’t do more and better. 


SPICY MATTER FOR HISTORY AND 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 

Srx years ago a group of high-school teachers 
in and around Boston conceived the happy idea 
of pooling their interest in historical and cul- 
tural research. They arranged with “The 
Boston Bookshop for Boys and Girls” to print 
the rare and good things the participants found 
in the rich old libraries of Boston and to issue 
in the form of bulletins the discoveries apper- 
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taining to life and society especially in tenth to 
seventeenth century Europe, or in early Ameri- 
can history, exploration of the Southwest, war 
songs of the revolution, and forgotten matters 
in Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana. 

The six teacher pioneers have uncovered a 
vein of treasure which is found to be in wide 
demand. Libraries ask for the bulletins. Har- 
vard, Columbia, Marquette and New York Uni- 
versity professors coaxed their way into mem- 
bership. 

A good, true and beautiful friend has made 
me a present of a bound volume of bulletins 
and I have revelled in it. Here are medieval 
Paris and London, guilds, markets, schools, uni- 
versities, hospitals, courts, reproductions of 
stained glass, early maps and wood cuts. Words 
and music of the old cantata, “Innsbruck, I 
Must Leave Thee,” Franklin’s satire, “Selling 


’ 


the Hessians,” image carvers in Paris in 1268, 
building a castle in 1079, words and musie of 
sixteenth century English rounds, and so on. 
The volume affords entertainment and instruc- 
tion for hours at a time. And some good soul 
has added to each quotation a suggestive series 
of “Notes for Teachers.” 

I fancy you may wish to do a good turn for 
history and literature teachers by telling them 
they can get into this club by sending Bertha 
Mahoney, 270 Boylston St., Boston, fifteen dol- 
lars for a school membership bringing 21 bul- 
letins as they will come for 40 successive weeks; 
ten dollars for a library membership securing 
three copies a week; five dollars for any one 
satisfied with one copy weekly. 


PROTEST FROM PEORIA 

One of my unconverted friends, beloved of 
his fellow citizens, in the regenerated city whose 
schools are managed by the four-square Fisher, 
writes me, “I’m reading your breviary. From 
several sources lately, including its penetrating 
observations, is coming the suggestion that edu- 
eators should be more keenly aware of the social, 
political significance of their obligation, and, 
furthermore, should be doing something about 
it. I see no point in saying these things and 
nothing more. There is already enough gen- 
eralizing. In what way can the teacher on the 
firing line do his work differently as a result 
of reading your quotations on the civic aspects 
of education? 
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“It hardly seems reasonable to expect the 
high-school teacher to change society or perhaps 
even to achieve any significant interpretation of 
the movements needed.” 

Dearly beloved, these are the very ones that 
will have to do it. They have the children at 
the age when thinking, when public-mindedness, 
when unselfish desires for the general welfare, 
begin to show. Are not these high-school teach- 
ers, as Thomas Balliet is used to say, the main 
reliance for preparing a citizenry with minds 
tuned to economic, cooperative, political think- 
ing by which the problems of our common lot 
will be undertaken? 

The cause why it “hardly seems reasonable” 
to my Peoria protester that high-school teachers 
will change things is parallel with the lack of 
enthusiasm of a corset maker for the new cloth- 
ing of womankind. 

Joy Morgan is broadcasting through the 
National Education Association a remarkable 
invitation to high schools to get out of bed. Joy 
calls the high-school teachers a great body of 
consecrated leaders taking eager youngsters 
through tasks that do not reach the compelling 
motives of life. The pressing needs of the 
time are not represented at all in any of the 
high-school subjects. Teachers are _half- 
heartedly teaching unused languages and theo- 
retical mathematics. The high-school curricu- 
lum is wooden, chained to a dead past. High- 
school ought to be a community college respon- 
sive to the needs of a distressed present. The 
old American civilization is gone. A new one 
must be guided. Editor Morgan concludes this 
appraisal with a claim that the high-school 
teacher is the main reliance for achieving thie 
new day. 

Comes Chicago Judd, asserting, “What is 
needed is not a compromise but a thorough- 
going reform.” John Tildsley, high-school 
superintendent of our largest city, concludes 
we'll have to scrap the high-school and build a 
new system on the original but neglected prop- 
osition that, to preserve a nation established 
to continue by self-government, its citizens must 
be trained in the essentials of such government, 
which are economies, polities, law, justice, union, 
domestic tranquillity, common defense, bless- 
ings of liberty (with the accent on the blessings) 
and general welfare. 
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Getting High Scnoou Out or Bep 

What Grover Cleveland, Charles Hughes and 
Calvin Coolidge have called a political laziness 
of us Americans may not be any more chronic 
among high-school teachers than in other citi- 
vens, but it is more noticeable there, as pro- 
fanity would be among preachers, for the reason 
that these teachers are, according to the prom- 
ses of those who got the community taxed for 
high schools, the ordained correctors of civie in- 
difference. 

Ultimately the protests of Seaburys, Robin- 
sons, Russells, Kilpatricks, Watsons, Sneddens, 
Ruggs, Deweys, Strayers, Judds, Coffmans, 
Eldridges, Bodes, Thomases, Suzzallos, Mor- 
cans, Bakers and others will, in the persisting 
difficulties of our nation, effect a drastic upset 
of high-school practice. 

Every schooiman ought to know how much 
etter it is for education to blow her own nose 
than to have the people, through legislatures, 
blow it for her. 

In what way, asks my Peoria prodder, can the 
teacher on the firing line do his work differ- 
ently? 

If he’s already on the firing line he’s ahead 
of the multitude. There’s where every teacher, 
worth his salt, belongs. Let him, in this welter 
of extracurricular joy-riding pursuits, form a 
political service club and with the coming citi- 
zens study what ails the politics of his own city, 
state and nation. Let his club issue protests and 
praise where indicated. Let it attend political 
meetings giving something of the attention to 
civie matters as is given to Latin syntax, Caesar, 
Cicero and Vergil. Let him wage gallant war 
against what Joy Morgan calls the wooden 
curriculum of the high school tethered to the 
dead past, let him—oh come, Peoria, you could 
sit down with paper and pencil and, writing 
down “How ean a high school teacher change 
the moribund civic sense of this country?” 
answer it with seores of directions so direct, 
practical and necessary as to make yourself 
seem ridiculous to the academic world. 

Wherefore, turn again to the civie breviary 
which is given, in part, here every month, a 
service for morning hour ere the schoolman sets 
out to his daily duty. Prime, teree, sext and 
nones of the verses have appeared here since the 
fifth of December. So many more are coming 
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through the mail one might think the revolu- 
tion Noah Webster said in 1787 we 
masters need is on the way. 


school- 


A SCHOOLMAN’S BREVIARY 
To be read in the eloset and at conventicles 
of the major and minor orders. 


61. A REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE 
NEEDED. There must be a reorganization 
leading to social interests. I see no other way 
out of our educational confusion. The change 
will be revolutionary. Further extension of 
“the scientific method” may inerease bewilder- 
ment. There should be an interrelation with 
social bearing and application. Much of the 
trouble is due to the attempt to follow tradition. 
JOHN DEWEY. “The Way Out of Eduea- 
tional Confusion.” Inglis Leeture, Harvard. 
1931. 


62. STRESSING THE SELFISH NON 
CIVIC AIM. The generation has seen an un- 
usual use of selfish advantage used as a lure 
to education. In 1917, the United States 
3ureau of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, issued bulletin No. 22: “The Money- 
value of Education,” showing how much more 
the high-school and college graduate can make 
than the one who fails to attend. School men 
use this argument to induce parents to send 
their children to high school. The conception 
of school as an individual advantage is strength- 
ened. Bagley considers it responsible to some 
degree for the increase of crime. It is antipodal 
to the reasons urged in early days for estab- 
lishing public schools) WM. H. STANLEY. 
“Dollar Scholars.” 1924. 


63. NO TRADITION OF HONEST PUB- 
LIC SERVICE. We have no tradition of hon- 
est public service, rather of the contrary. Pres- 
ent boys and girls must start one. To you, boys 
and girls, is given a work as grand as is dying 
for your country. It is living for the interests 
of your country. You are the hope of the 
world. HERMAN HAGEDORN. “The World 
and Democracy.” 1919. 


64. GOOD GOVERNMENT ATTAINABLE 
ONLY BY TRAINING GOOD CITIZENS. 
The high school has had but a faint vision of 
its place in a democratic state. It must mobi- 
lize the entire youth of the nation for the ser- 
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vice of the democracy in peace. Boys and 
girls have one vocation in common: that of 
citizenship—soldiers of the common good. In 
America we have assumed good government at- 
tainable without sacrifice. But good govern- 
ment is had only through good citizens, good 
citizens are gotten only by training for citizen- 
ship. Whatever else it may do, the American 
high school must give every one definite train- 
ing for civie duties. Reorganization is of little 
use unless the spirit of education is changed. 
The high school has been serapping its children 
when it should have serapt its aim, its methods, 
its organization. JOHN L. TILDSLEY, Supt. 
of High Schools, New York City. “DEMOC- 
RACY IN SECONDARY EDUCATION.” 
1919. 


6. THINKING STERILIZED. High 
schools of the country have permitted political 
morons to go out by the millions. High-school 
diplomas are sought as badges of distinction 
but thinking has been sterilized through the de- 
sire of education to escape from controversial 
subjects. Educators have avoided the certain 
problems confronting Americas NORMAN 
THOMAS as reported in the N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. July 24, 1931. 


66. A REFLECTION ON SCHOOLS. We 
call meetings to protest against office holders 
who sell their votes. It ought to be as absurd 
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as urging people to come and discuss the mul- 
tiplication table. It is a reflection on our means 
for promoting civilization that we should do 
this. CLARENCE DARROW. “Citizen Cole.” 
1931. 


67. THE SCHOOLS AND THEIR MAIN 
JOB. The problem of constructing an effective 
program of training for citizenship has not 
been vigorously and discerningly attacked. Our 
whole reliance on self-government assumes the 
proper education of the people in citizenship. 
Much of the failure of our polities and our 
government to be efficient and even honest is 
the result of inefficient education in rights and 
responsibilities. Editorial, CHICAGO TRIB- 
UNE. July 26, 1931. 

68. MUST THINK ON POLITICAL 
PROBLEMS. Schools are one of the most 
direct avenues of approach to the publie mind. 
What is taught in them will profoundly affect 
the thinking of the next generation. No one 
ean be really intelligent of his own life unless 
he has thought intently of his relations to his 
neighbors. Schools can not do their full duty 
unless they teach a great deal more of social 
institutions. It is important that the way be 
cleared for the broad treatment of economic 
and civie problems which will train pupils to 
judge for themselves rather than fall victim to 
biased propaganda. PROF. CHARLES H. 
JUDD, N. Y. News Review. Oct. 23, 1930. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


You are a pantophagistie family. In making 
up this month’s ration for you I am putting 
into the basket some things you will not like, 
but they are good for you, much solid and 
nutritious food, some roughage, a dainty or 
two, and, I think, the right amount of calories 


and vitamins. 


EDUCATIONAL SHAKE-UP 
Because two New York University profes- 
sors, Doctors Cox and Long,’ hold me to page 
after page of their reasonable discourse I want 
to go forth and find them and give each a 
hearty slap on the back for saying so cleverly, 
proving so completely, and urging so sympa- 
1Philip W. L. Cox, Forrest E. Long, ‘‘Prin- 


ciples of Secondary Education.’’ D. C. Heath & 
Company, Boston. 620 pp. $2.40. 


thetically to all of us that the demands of the 
country are that the high schools change their 
ways. 

There is no sareasm, nor reprimand, in this 
survey of the high-school situation. It is free 
of personal propaganda or whimsical obsession. 
The authors have marshalled the findings of re- 
searchers, psychologists and social investigators 
and have applied them to the secondary school 
as it is to-day. From John Dewey, John 
Withers, Thomas Briggs, Lewis Terman, Wal- 
ter Lippman, Leonard Koos, Alexander Inglis, 
Werrett Charters, Harold Rugg, Charles Judd, 
William Bagley, Franklin Bobbitt, George 
Counts, William H. Kilpatrick, Henry Morri- 
son, John Tildsley, Roscoe Pulliam, and other 
analysts of high-school aims and failures, they 
have summarized and criticized the most im- 
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portant observations upon the weakness of the 
secondary school. Many strictures they mollify, 
many they show to be true and of vital im- 
ortanee. The crisis that has come is not a 
bugaboo to laugh away nor a goblin to frighten 
teachers with. This is a time for cool taking 
of stock and hard-headed planning. 

American secondary education began as a 
service to higher-class people. The effort of 
the academy to offset the snobbishness of the 
Latin school left the academy as another scarcely 
less aristocratic concern. The coming of the 
publie high school was hailed as a great advance 
in democracy. Up to this present, secondary 
education has been primarily an offering to the 
upper social and economie classes. Standardiza- 
tion and autocratic conceptions have dominated 
it. The organization of the school, its rules of 
admission and promotion make the basie prin- 
ciple of it to preserve a form the student must 
fit rather than a service to the different 
capacities of its members. It is still more of a 
system than of a service. 


MISTAKEN CONCLUSIONS 


Any claim that the marvellous increase of 
its enrolment is proof of its superior fitness 
needs close examination. History has too many 
instances of phenomenal demands for tulip bulbs 
or for South Sea stocks to let us reason that 
increased membership means approval of school 
Some of the most generous donors to 
A eanvass of 


poliey. 
higher edueation never had any. 
successful merchants as to what they most re- 
gret in their schooling brings, from many, a 
wail that they never studied Latin. Obviously 
these men could not know the benefits of Latin 
if they had never studied it. Of course, this 
is not to say that Latin would not have made 
the greatest contribution to their business 
careers. But there is no evidence that it would 
have done so and common observation leads to 
the conclusion that they were mistaken. The 
brightest youth, when these merchants were 
children, studied Latin—an inevitable high- 
school fashion. Naturally enough, the absence 
of it from the others’ boyhood is thought a dep- 
rivation. The high schools have a large sprink- 
ling of teachers who prefer the unsubstantiated 
testimony of eminent public men rather than 
cold tables of researchers who have been unable 
to find a basis for the claims. 
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The authors present a formidable array of 
social changes adequate to explain the increase 
of high-school membership quite apart from the 
assumption that the high-school offering is sat- 
isfactory or it wouldn’t be popular. Diverse 
forces have made enrolment increase without 
any reference to the curricular offering of the 
high school itself. 


PERSISTING PROMISE-BREAKING 


Half of the money raised as taxes goes to 
education. This enormous sum requires the 
most careful attention to what is being given in 
return. Now, these two authors thrust into our 
faces the uncomfortable fact that as the tax is 
paid by all the people, most of whom have no 
children in the high school, the high school 
should be run for the general welfare of all the 
people, not for merely the economically favored. 
In point of fact it was the promise of the pro- 
ponents of education at public expense that it 
would be devoted to general welfare rather than 
to the advantage of those children who attend. 
But this proposal stands unrealized. We have 
the very anomalous situation of a system of 
taxation which collects from the poor to educate 
the children of the or well-to-do. Any 
eanvass of high-school membership, anywhere, 
compared with the nonattending children of 
high-school age shows this to be true. 

It is startling but timely for professors of 
education to put it so baldly as that. It is not 
the demagogic howl of the soap-box orator but 
the calm statement of two cautious students. It 
is a thrust of a clean cold scalpel into the 
viscera of every superintendent and high school 
principal of my acquaintance—including me. 

The old alibi, “We are training the leaders,” 
ean be based on no suggestion of the original 
No one urged 


rich 


proponents of the school laws. 
the people to be taxed to make some of their 
children the leaders of others. Nor can the 
argument, by which schools of medicine, en- 
gineering, ete., supported by public funds, 
justify their exclusion of students deemed unfit, 
be urged for high schools’ right to confine 
themselves to a select enrolment. Messrs. Cox 
and Long carefully traverse these arguments 
and come out with the inevitable conclusion 
that, as the whole public pays, as no sanction 
exists for designating children of from four- 
teen to eighteen years of age as selections for 
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picked professions, the high school can justly 
be nothing less than a service for all youth. 

Now, it is not. 

Its offerings and its methods are still for a 
chosen class. No one has yet indicated how 
algebra, geometry, Caesar, Vergil, third year 
French, or any of the formal subjects are jus- 
tified in the light of the promise that school 
would prepare for the solution of the problems 
of civic, political life. The high-school course 
is a gentleman’s exercise. 

Boys and girls of the lower levels of academic 
ability will continue in larger numbers to get 
into the high schools. Agitators, thinking more 
of citizens than of curriculums, will secure more 
laws raising the compulsory attendance age, 
even though, as in the ease cited by the authors, 
high-school principals maintain a lobby to pre- 
vent such legislation. 

Our authors have no maudlin sympathy for 
the children of low I.Q.’s, but, with the wide 
civie views that Bagley and Davenport have 
made familiar, they demonstrate successful 
schemes worked out in progressive schools 
whereby the human crop is tended in propor- 
tion to its needs and capacities, not segregated 
into corn and weeds, but mingled in musie, in 
gymnasium, in extracurriculars and assigned 
in other exercises where their companions and 
teachers will do them the most good. 

Evidently these writers have the notion that 
we are in the youth business rather than pos- 
ing as specialists in English, biology or any 
kind of scholarship, as if we were indentured 
to it to keep its standard high. These cheer- 
ful rebels would seduce teachers to break a rule 
rather than see a boy leave school. Cox and 
Long tell of an irate father coming to high 
school with the threat of removing his son if 
the boy were forced longer to study poetry. 
What would you, Mr. Principal, do? Support 
the teacher, of course. “Sir, this is a required 
study. Your boy must take it or get out.” God 
forgive me for the years I went schoolmastering 
on this all-or-none fallacy, until a group of 
Washington Irving High School teachers lured 
me into the belief that we should keep the girl 
in our family if she had only brains enough 
for sewing, cooking or dancing. 

That was thirty years ago. These teachers 
issued their then infamous manifesto that the 
school, like a hospital, should take, without 
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sifting, all the patients it could hold. Dear 
Professor Parker, in his book on teaching jn 
the high school, called the proposition extreme 
and extraordinary. But now, glory be, two 
hard-headed university professors, who have 
studied all the high-school manuals in the 
world, calmly prescribe, “When poetry stands 
in the way of a boy’s continued stay in the 
high school, then poetry must be removed from 
his program and the boy retained.” 

I think you will find this book’s presenta- 
tion of the claims, failures, and possibilities of 
general discipline and transfer of training one 
of the clearest short discussions of this old 
nightmare you have met. 

The authors also make short work of that old 
educational blister, inner resistance—the harder 
a subject is, the more good it does you. Only 
eight years ago I heard an assembly of New 
England schoolmasters applaud an old fuddy- 
duddy who solemnly expounded his belief in the 
doctrine. A year later a solemn corpse of a 
college president upheld the same hard-work 
theory before a room-full of high-school teach- 
ers in Ohio and no one objected. Elbert 
Teachers College Fretwell, who holds intimate 
consultation with high-school worthies from all 
parts of the United States and New Jersey, tells 
me that this tradition is as firmly fixed among 
high-school mathematics teachers as is the be- 
lief that the Republican party, or the Demo- 
cratic, is the hope of the common man. To 
you the Cox-Long dissipation of this error, and 
their distinction between lazy study and 
pleasurable pedagogy, will be real refreshment. 

It is a startling book without aiming to be so. 
It has a unique arrangement in that instead of 
Chapter I, II, ete., it is presented as Principle 
I, Principle II, up to XXV. Don’t miss the 
“Learning exercises,” sprinkled here and there. 
They will, as St. Peter said in his first epistle 
general, cause you to gird up the loins of your 
mind and be sober. The vast majority of the 
contents of the book is constructive, remedial, 
based on actual advances in high schools here 
and there, all tending toward realizing the truth 
that the American conviction of equality and 
democratic control will not much longer accept 
the present illogical tradition still bunking the 
high schools. 

Present difficulties involving funds is likely 
to require you to be on your taps with a better 
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plan than was available last year. Publie per- 
mission for high schools to spend money has 
been cheerfully careless. You could get away 
with absurd and fantastic expenditures. Blind 
faith of the taxpayer, good-natured generosity 
of local boards, are getting shaky. Times are 
changing with a whiz. The delicious preface 
of this book suggests that it will take all the 
running you ean do to keep in the same place. 
if you want to go ahead you must run twice as 


+ 


Last. 


ROADS OUT OF THE SLOUGH 


Ix this year of disgrace, 1932, 
Kinneman,? concluded a survey of American 
education does not find the time for boasting 
vet at hand. It is true society with us has, to a 
degree not approached elsewhere, been taxed to 
pay for the school. But the managers of 
schools have not addressed themselves whole- 
heartedly to devising a service based on society’s 
needs. Revision we have had, but the lovers of 
subjects and methods have kept the curriculum 
warped away from the civie and political ob- 
jectives which, if realized, would justify con- 
tinued taxation of the commonwealth. Schools 
have gone gaily on increasing in number and 
cost. There can be no justifiable boast of their 
civic service if their failure to promote publie- 
mindedness is evidenced by the decline in the 
percentage of citizens who take the trouble even 
to vote. In 1896 eighty-five per cent. of persons 
In 1920 this had 
Four years later 


Professor 


of voting age cast ballots. 
fallen to fifty-two per cent. 
it was fifty per cent., recovering slightly in the 
highly personalized compaign of 1928, when 
Governor Smith was a candidate for the presi- 
Until the school sets about eliminating 
from its activities those pursuits which can with 
such diffieulty as now be utilized for competent 
citizenship, until publie education addresses it- 
self to the economic, governmental, political 
needs of the country, its justification will be 
on no logical basis. 

Even the favorite slogan, “Equality of oppor- 
tunity,” has not brought what it claims. Every- 
body sees the glaring favoritism existent in law 
and polities. “Pull” and “influence” is too com- 
Teachers are selected on the basis of race, 


dency. 


mon, 


* John A. Kinneman, ‘‘Society and Education.’’ 
The Maemillan Company, New York. 
$2.00. 
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religion, sex, or marital state. This is the way 
a society educated in our public schools fune- 
tions in a land where equality of opportunity is 
claimed to be. 

Professor Kinneman does not scold nor wail, 
neither does he coddle. He reviews the ideals 
of a self-governing republic, arrays what we 
have gained, analyzes our failures, and blocks 
out the things that must be done to save 
America from increasing disaster. 

His book is primarily a text in edueational 
sociology for colleges and teacher-training in- 
stitutions. It seems to me a necessary aid to 
the thousands of teachers to whom the desperate 
ery of the times has never come in its educa- 
tional aspects. A teacher of teachers, himself, 
Kinneman is a good answer to a current criti- 
cism that the have failed to 
recognize that a main, an essential, a pre- 


normal schools 
ponderating necessity of a teacher’s make-up 
must be a determination to break the pre- 
Revolutionary tradition that the imparting of 
knowledge of a scholastie type is what is mostly 
the proper function of a public school. This 
masterly work comes from dear old Felmley’s 
monument, the Illinois State Normal University, 
in which Dr. Kinneman is professor of sociology. 


AGAINST FUTURE DEPRESSIONS: 
Oscar HANSEN’sS researches have reminded 
the country that the group of eminences who 
devoted their brains in 1787 to devising a sys- 
tem of education for the newly formed republic 
demonstrated that a self-governing people must 
enlighten themselves on economics, law, govern- 
ment and politics. Toward this long-deferred 
duty the more far-seeing educators, up to Com- 
missioner William John Cooper, are directing 
our attention more urgently, day by day. We 
always have a drive or two going on to keep 
education from going to sleep: project method, 
new-type examinations, effects of alcohol, six- * 
three-three plan, platoons, or whatever can 
get a good presentation at the convention. Now, 
the whole world feels, as never in your day 
before, that its ills are not due to slant pen- 
manship nor an irrational system of spelling but 
to failure of economic planning. As Mr. Balliet 
has so often remarked, public opinion can not 

3 Arthur L. Faubel, ‘‘ Principles of Economics.’’ 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York. 522 pp. 
$1.60. 
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project economic relief unless we have a 
citizenry that is accustomed to think on eco- 
nomic lines. The generation now in school will 
have tougher economic problems to solve than 
we are now confronted with. The opportunities 
for going out into a frontier domain to grow 
up with the country are no more. Economic 
readjustment is inevitable. A competent jury 
to examine proposals must be a citizenry ¢a- 
pable of thinking in the economic field. 

Dr. Arthur Faubel, of New York University, 
professor of economies and, as the writers of 
college catalogues like to add, “sometime” 
chief economist of the U. S. Tariff Commission, 
brought out an elementary economies for high 
schools nine years ago, which won a welcome 
because of its freedom from the complexities 
and dullness which high-school teachers not un- 
commonly complain prevent the subject from 
engaging the interest of youth. The professor 
now appears with a new work retaining his 
original plan and manner and bringing the dis- 
cussion up to the departure of England from 
the gold standard. Marketing, the Federal Re- 
serve, agricultural banking, tariff, mergers, labor 
and wages, the Russian venture, are newly writ- 
ten and illuminating. Cycles, trends, reforms, 
needs, are treated with a view to throwing light 
into our present darkness. Pictures and charts 
are generously provided. 

As I read these presentations of vital matters 
affecting our common duty and welfare and 
recall that I have never met a_ high-school 
teacher who could explain why such _ topies 
should be less considered in high school than 
the self-laudation of a Caesar or a Cicero or the 
fictions of a Vergil, who, all together, steal four 
years from an apprenticeship in citizenry due 
from millions of young Americans, I could shout 
with joy to think of the growing number of 
publie schools and oneoming legislatures that 
are making the satisfactory completion of a 
course like Dr. Faubel’s compulsory. We give 
every West-Pointer a stiffer dose than this. 
Our wars come once in a generation. Our eco- 
nomie thinking will need, from now on, to be 
active every year. 


WASHINGTON AS A HUMAN BEING 

None of the current Washington books‘ sur- 
pass the work of two bright California school- 

4A. J. Cloud, Vierling Kersey, ‘‘ Episodes in 
the Life of George Washington.’’ Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 226 pp. 80 cents. 
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masters, Cloud and Kersey. They make the 
great American distinctly human and admir- 
able. They have a rare ability in welding let- 
ters, documents, speeches and quotations into 
the story without showing the seams of june- 
ture. They are singularly successful, too, in 
estimating what will especially interest young 
people, not forgetting the girls. Animated 
descriptions of home and social life, of Wash- 
ington’s courtship and marriage, of his mother, 
of Martha Washington’s activities during the 
war and the presidency, are remarkably well 
done. An unusual chapter on education is one of 
the best of admirable features. To have encom- 
passed so well known a biography with the 
freshness exhibited here is a real triumph of 
composition. The generous notes are as enter- 
taining as the text and the pictures! They are 
a triumph, no less. You can’t lay this book 
down until you have read it all. 


HOLMES’S MASTERLY WASHINGTON 
BIOGRAPHY 

Tue Winston Company’s Washington’ is a 
colorful memorial, beautifully done, with a pro- 
fusion of new pictures, photographs, reproduc- 
tions of old paintings, original drawings, special 
maps. Dr. Holmes, the author, has followed 
the sympathetic and elegant “Life” by Wash- 
ington Irving, modified by the scholarly re- 
searches of Fiske, Corbin, the Fords, Lodge, 
Wrong, and Hughes. He has made a con- 
tinuous, animated narrative, skilfully con- 
trived to be, in fact, a vivid history of the whole 
nation in its formative years. 

Dr. Herbert Burk, president of the Valley 
Forge Historical Association, gave the book in 
manuscript a careful scrutiny and praises the 
the honesty of its statements and the sincerity 
of its spirit. 

You will appreciate the merit of this com- 
pliment as you note the absence of the old 
spread-eagleism. Author Holmes is no mag- 
nifier of the revolutionary soldiers, whom we, 
as boys, seemed taught to believe were an army 
of heroes, any one of whom could whip a dozen 
red-coats. We see here a horde of careless 
youngsters, so used to shouting “liberty” as to 
be devoid of respect for discipline or authority. 
We see them sneaking off home at critical 
moments. We learn of their stealing baggage, 


5M. D. Holmes, ‘‘George Washington: The 
Soul of a Nation.’’ John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. 383 pp. $2.00. 
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commissary stores, hospital supplies, and loot- 
ne the tents of their officers. 
dreaded by our own people,” reports Washing- 


“They are more 


in his confidential letters, “than the enemy 
You learn of the heartbreaking disloyalty 
the commander’s Conway, 
Gates, Mifflin, Charles Lee, Edmund Randolph. 
The patience and skill with which the com- 


ton 


subordinates, 


mander, thwarted by Congress, turned his 
fluctuating and unreliable troops into a respect- 
able army; his marvelous tolerance of unfriend- 
his constant persistence in seeing the 


ultimate 


tter side of his enemies; his 
possession of the affectionate regard of the 
nation, develop in Dr. Holmes’s quick-moving 
story. 

He presents no perfect-born hero. There is 
no Weems, Everett, Daniel, Brougham, Byron, 
Webster, panegyric of a heaven-sent demigod, 
incapable of falsehood, fear, wrath or wrong- 
The Washington who lives in this story 
He is capable of fear and con- 


doing. 
is no statue. 
quers it. He is subject to fits of terrible anger 
and teaches himself control. He moves through 
the stirring scenes or quiet phases of a country 
life as a human warm-hearted, modest, great 
character. 

The movements of the war involving Boston, 
New York, Trenton, Philadelphia, Monmouth, 
Saratoga, West Point, The South, Yorktown, 
and so on, you have found, in many text books, 
complicated and confusing. Dr. Holmes, by em- 
phasizing the fact that Washington’s campaigns 
were conditioned upon watching and following 
an enemy has simplified his movements and 
given a sequence to the phases of the war that 
is unique. Arnold and Andre are presented 
with generous gallantry. The Howes, Clinton 
and Cornwallis are less of abstractions and 
more of living characters than in the usual 
school text. 

Especially good are Dr. Holmes’ nine chap- 
ters after Yorktown, into which he puts a 
vitality often much needed in the school treat- 
ment of those perplexing days. 

The book deserves a wide circulation. My 
guess is that it will win its way and become a 
favorite with young and old. 

UNUSUAL WASHINGTON PROGRAMS 

Atma Larrp® puts humor, color, movement 


‘Alma Laird, ‘‘Complete George Washington 
Programs.’’ Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 167 pp. $2.00. 
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and sturdy morality into a charming collection 
sach of the 
The 


author lives up to her name “Alma,” giver of 


of Washington ceremonials for 
eight grades of an elementary school. 


blessings, in that she is furnishing teachers with 
a bright substitute for laborious search through 
books to find something simple yet impressive, 
worth-while 


something inculeating 


ideas, with which to do the added duty which 


easy, yet 
this year has brought. The compiler of these 
picturesque performances devises pieces which 
will please whether the school has a theatrical 
stage or must be content with the bare front 
of the elass room. A flag or two, some bright 
paper, very simple properties, are indicated. 
The 
rest of the class are soldiers, citizens, colonial 
dames, or something just as good. Each child 
has the joy of being “in it.” You like 
the way this Alma lets the good old cherry tree 
come to fruitage without pretending that any 
young American would use the ax in hopes of 


One or two star parts are provided for. 


will 


hearing, “run to my arms you dearest boy, glad 
am I that you killed my tree for you have re- 
paid me a thousand times.” One of the Laird 
verses, recited by a second grade boy, has in it: 
When Mother said ‘‘Who ate the pie?’’ 
I spoke like a man and said, ‘‘It was I’’ 
And she didn’t say she’d rather lose the pie 
And know her little boy would not tell a lie. 
She just shut me up where I couldn’t see, 
Then sent me to bed without any tea. 


If you are shocked by this you ean find an- 
other one, a page or two distant in which a 
young reciter defends the tale of the hatchet, 
“T’ve met folks, and so have you, who say this 
story is not true. It makes no difference what 
they claim. The moral’s in it, just the same.” 

The moral is in these stories, not slopping 
over, not hidden deep as to keep away from 
the participants and the audience. The out- 
come of each program impresses you as being 
well worth while, the lesson, impressively pre- 
sented, the ideal, suited to the age of the com- 
pany. You will see this in an eighth-grade play 
in which Washington and his cabinet are dis- 
cussing the essentials of the United States Con- 
stitution. You can have a little thrill of it in 
hearing a first-grade kissable recite: 


When Betsy Ross made our first flag 
So carefully bar by bar, 

I wish I might have been there 

To sew on just one star. 
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Well done, Alma! I should like to go to 
school to you. Your hearty Americanism is 
spiced with a charming good humor. Your 
Washington is no marble statue, unapproach- 
able, inimitable. He seems to be one of the 


understandables. 


THE U.S. FOR CHILDREN 

RaMON COFFMAN’S previous success in mak- 
ing history interesting and profitable to chil- 
dren will, I know, be repeated in his new 
elementary historical reader’ covering The 
United States from the beginning of the revolu- 
tion to the end of the war of 1812. It is a 
stout little book, full of pictures, and is written 
in a lively and engaging style. 

WHAT FIVE COLLEGES ARE TRYING 

Wuart the post-war educational ferment has 
produced in Columbia, Harvard, Swarthmore, 
Wabash and Chicago Universities is described 
and discussed by one president or dean of each 
institution, the essays all in one book.’ It makes 
a collection of aims, methods and reasons that 
will prove stimulating to you whether your 
main interest is in eutting loose from univer- 
sity influence or in extending and improving it. 


YOUTH AND LIFE PROBLEMS 

HANDSOMELY suitable in purpose, form and 
content, to carry out a patriotic purpose of a 
modest Philadelphian, comes the first volume of 
Philadelphia Central High School Speeches.® 
President Haney tells how James Barnwell, 
graduate of the Central High School’s class of 
1850, schoolmaster, librarian and quiet philan- 
thropist, dying in 1919, recorded in his will that 
his mother and his high school had been the two 
chief aids to his happy life. He, therefore, left 
an estate of $320,000 in memory of both, “for 
encouraging in that school high principles and 
practices.” A committee—the president of the 
high school, the president of its alumni, the 
president of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company—selected as one activity to be sup- 
ported by the fund, a course of addresses to 

7 Ramon Coffman, ‘‘The Founding of the Re- 
public.’? Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
New York. 128 pp. 72 cents. Quantity price, 
54 cents, 

8 Five Authors, ‘‘ Five College Plans.’’ Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 115 pp. Paper 
$1.00, Cloth $2.00. 
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be delivered by notable leaders in education, 
letters, science and civic affairs. At first jin 
the school, then in the Academy of Music, and 
now in the ball room of the Penn Athletic Club, 
capacity audiences have listened to Glenn Frank, 
Dean West, Lewis Perry, Alfred Stearns, Chees- 
man Herrick, Senators Pepper, Fess and Moses, 
Hamlin Garland, John Finley, Parkes Cadman, 
Admiral Sims, Wilfred Grenfell, Henry Turner 
Bailey, Fielding Yost, Ralph Adams Cram, W/il- 
liam John Cooper, Leopold Stokowski, Alonzo 
Stagg, Henry Fairfield Osborn, Michael Pupin, 
Edwin Slosson, James M. Beck, and others to 
the total number of thirty-two, whose dis- 
courses on things that matter are handsomely 
printed and bound, embellished with felicitously 
chosen quotations on life and work taken from 
ancient and modern seers. 

“Why go to school at all?” asks Andrew West, 
and answers it in a way that will pain the ad- 
voeates of letting a pupil study what he likes 
when he likes. 

Senator Pepper portrays the true American 
as tolerant, free from local narrowness and 
that of class. He must not turn his back on the 
sisterhood of nations. He discovers his powers 
and drafts them for public service. 

President Haney records a wide-spread feel- 
ing now that the schools are failing to stiffen 
the moral fiber of the younger generation and 
are thus falling short in the one outstanding 
service they might have rendered. The question 
remains, he says, “Can the needed result be 
attained by formal character training measured 
in terms of the decimal scale?” The book is a 
contribution toward answering the question. It 
features a quotation from Pennsylvania’s old 
warhorse of education whose books fed school- 
masters of my age when we were young—James 
Pyle Wickersham: “American educators have in 
their hands the destinies of the nation. They 
may so guide the hearts of youth that our re- 
public will stand as firmly as the Egyptian 
pyramids.” 


RETURN OF THE ESSAY 
However a teacher may dread the essay as 2 
subject for class consideration it is eoming into 
favor everywhere, says Rose Adelaide Witham.”° 
Forty-four selections, all done since 1900, are 
10 Rose Adelaide Witham, ‘‘ Essays of Today.’’ 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 398 pp. 
$1.16, 
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in Principal Witham’s offering, including work 
of Morley, Marquis, Broun, Strunsky, McFee, 
Conrad, Galsworthy, Chesterton and Van Doren. 
Each is followed by questions for discussion. 

I don’t see why a teacher should find it hard 
to participate with children in the use of this 
hook as a text. The work is effectively blocked 


out in it. The selections are such as to pro- 


yoke worth-while discussion among young peo- 
ple. The biographical notes will save the con- 
science of the old-timer who may fear that 
the work will be too pleasant and easy. 
| could keep going with a book like this. 


Even 


COPIOUS READING LIST 

DEVELOPING good reading habits, observes Dr. 
Terman,'! is a complex task. You must know 
different children’s tastes and needs, you must 
know multitudes of books. 

The Terman-Lima volume is based on a study 
of two thousand children, and on appraisals by 
parents, teachers and the pupils themselves. 
Result: 317 pages of titles with descriptions and 
appraisal, all elassified as picture books, story 
hooks, history books, and so on, supplementary 
readers by grades, suggestions upon children’s 
book shelves, indexes by authors and by titles, 
discourses on reading habits, the desirable book, 
the undesirable, and other matters directly per- 


tinent to teaching. There are numerous pic- 


tures. 
VOCATION BOOK 

Wit pictures, helps to self-analysis, and in- 
sistenee upon making a choice of life work if 
only for getting the proper drive into a study 
project, Professor Kitson!* comes forward with 
his bright blue book, starting with the eminently 
suitable, unusual and startling admonition that, 
as every one is obligated to choose a vocation if 
he shares in the benefits society confers on him, 
he might as well begin practicing a choice by 
the time he reaches high-school age. The nature 
of occupations, the qualities and skills needed, 
the rewards, the lure of the white collar, rural 
opportunities, girls’ chances, the delight of an 
avocation, general principles, are some of the 
themes presented with distinct attractiveness. It 


11 Lewis M. Terman, Margaret Lima, ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Readings.’’ D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 422 pp. $2.00. 

13 Harry Dexter Kitson, ‘‘I Find My Vocation.’’ 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 216 pp. 
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is a book for class use full of provocation to 
discussion, which William Lewis calls the 
mother of judgment. 


TEACHING AS A MAN’S JOB 

PuRPORTING to be written by William Patter- 
son but copyrighted by Frederick Miller, 
twenty-three snappy epistles'* of a schoolmaster 
father to a schoolmaster son touch upon school 
boards, parents, neighbors, superintendents ’n 
everything, with humor, sentiment and blunt 
truth. “They’ll tell you,” writes Pop, “that you 
have a second-rate place in the work of the 
world. But opinions, Boy, need not give you 
the inferiority complex. A teacher must do his 
own thinking about his job. When the mob 
looks at the teacher they don’t see him making 
any wheels go round nor piling up anything. 
All the same, the master of his art, as teacher, 
does make men and women out of raw material. 
If teaching is little esteemed let it be the public’s 
fault, not yours.” State Superintendent Hollo- 
way told me he found this book a refreshing 
work on practical pedagogy. The author is an 
optimist with brakes,—keeps on the track and 
gets to destination every time. 


UNCLE SAM’S FARM TEACHING 

FarMERS SMITH and Wilson treat of the new 
leaven at work in rural America,'® and the edu- 
eational work the people, through organized 
government, are doing to increase the farmers’ 
wealth, health, happiness and worth. The book 
describes boys’ and girls’ club work, agricultural 
research, teaching methods, opportunities and 
future plans. 


STUDY MUST BE TRAINED 
WitH the handsome books in Carlos Ellis’s 
series Dr. Kilzer’s 
volume.?® It is a frank confession of the lost 
time still perpetuated by the maintenance of 
the traditional recitation, and the inevitable 
driving of the children by it into habits of 


14Wm. Patterson, ‘‘Letters from a Hard- 
Boiled Teacher to his Half-Baked Son.’’ The 
Daylion Company, Washington, D. C. 348 pp. 
2.00. 

15 Clarence Beman Smith, Meredith Chester Wil- 
son, ‘‘The Agricultural Extension System of the 
United States.’’ John Wiley and Sons, New 
York. 402 pp. $3.50. 

16 Louis R. Kilzer, ‘‘Supervised Study.’’ Pro- 
fessional and Technical Press. 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 332 pp. $3.25. 
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With a wealth 
educational pio- 


memorizing for brief retention. 
of experiences gathered from 
neers in directing the formation of valuable 
mental habits the author makes clear the dif- 
ficulties and the satisfying successes which are 
attending one of the great educational reforms 


of the present era. 


CHEERILY AFLOAT 
THE delight Jean Dukelow and Hanson Web- 
this boat book!? will 


school as the youngsters in a 


into making 
sparkle in 
geography project or at some reading-activity 
time learn the ways of those who go down to 
the sea in ships. There are boats that work and 
boats that play, rules of the water road, safety, 
light-houses, early vessels, famous craft, and a 
fascinating set of helps for young builders of 
toys and models. There are diagrams of knots, 
a small sailor’s dictionary, and hints on sailing 
model racers and real boats. It is a book writ- 
ten by a teacher and a sailor for use in the 
middle primary grades. It is brightened by an 
abundance of rollicking pictures in colors. 


FLYING FUN 

CHELSEA FRazER,'® who has to his eredit al- 
ready twelve books for boys and who offers this 
new one in Crowell’s Amateur Craftsman series 
where tools and electricity hold sway, has been 
a favorite teacher of manual training in Michi- 
gan for many years. He has a jolly time in 
these pages with diagrams, photographs and 
directions telling you how to make miniature 
airships that actually fly, autogiros, mosquito 
models, mooring masts and model airports. It 
is a boys’ book de luxe. 


SURPRISES FOR RELIGIOUS TEACHING 

UNLESS you are very young the most of your 
religious education was given, in a Sunday 
school, by a good-natured girl whose teaching 


technique was born, not made. Here is a book’® 


17 Jean H. Dukelow, Hanson Hart Webster, 
‘<The Ship Book, an Elementary Reader in Social 
Seience.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
280 pp. 

18 Chelsea Frazer, 
Builder.’’ Thomas F. 
York. 385 pp. $2.50. 

19 Ernest John Chave, ‘‘Supervision of Religious 
Edueation.’’ University of Chicago Press. 352 
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based upon the surprising proposal that re. 
ligious teaching, like any other organized ae- 
tivity, needs preparation, knowledge of learn- 
ing processes, definite objectives, supervision, 
visitation and correction. The author, Ernest 
Chave, is professor of religious education in the 
University of Chicago. 

Few churches are teaching religion as well as 
they can. Radical changes are needed. What? 
Adoption of aims, organization of classes, in- 
spection, central direction, testing, catching up 
with the improvements in publie schools. 


A NEW MYTHOLOGY 


BEGINNING with the birth of the gods, Pro- 
fessor Sabin? presents hundreds of fascinating 
old stories of Greek and Roman mythology, 
linking them with our literature, our art and 
A wealth of pictures, 
mostly new, aid in this service. Questions, exer- 
cises and reading lists abound. There is a 
“Who’s Who in Mythology,” and a long list of 
common expressions, mythological in origin. 


our common speech. 


WHAT, THE DEVIL? 


My friend Rudwin has been chasing devils 
for at least ten years since he published the 
first of his eleven books dealing with by-paths 
of superstition. His latest?! looks at Lucifer, 
Abadon, Apollyon, Abiron, Achas, Agares, Beel- 
zebub, Satan, Mephistopheles, Old Nick, the 
Deuce, or the devil by any other name, smelling 
as sulfurous. They are featured here in song, 
story and ancient pictures. How many devils 
are there? How many forms? Who has be- 
lieved in him? Who does, now? Is he the 
father of blondes or of brunettes? How much 
is he still in religion? These and a thousand 
other questions are answered in this enchant- 
ing work. It is a marvel of research and quota- 
tion and with one of the most complete indexes 
you have seen in the devil of a while. Your 
high-school students will revel in it. If I am to 
believe Otis Caldwell it will purge them of a sur- 
prising lot of superstition that never went out 
of America with the fading of witchcraft. 

20 Francis E. Sabin, ‘‘ Classical Myths that Live 
To-day.’’ Silver, Burdett and Company, New 
York. 432 pp. $1.92. 

21 Maxmilian Rudwin, ‘‘The Devil in Legend 


and Literature.’’ The Open-Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 354 pp. $3.00. 





